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ABRAHAM SIMMoNns couldn’t feel the frost that lined his tiny stone cage, 
or taste the swill they fed him, or chafe at his iron chains—so his keepers 
said. He was a madman. 

But then, when his visitor, little Miss Dix, spoke softly, kindly, to him, 
why did he weep? ' 

Dorothea Lynde Dix knew why. And her knowledge kept her fighting 
all her life to get the mentally ill away from pits and cages, whips and 
chains, and into hospitals. 

In nearly 40 years, she paused only once—to render heroic service as 
superintendent of nurses in the Civil War. Then again she began inves- 
tigating, writing, fund-raising, politicking, until this frail ex-school teacher 
had pushed a whole country into one of the finest reforms in its history: 
the sane treatment of the insane. 

Dorothea Dix was fortunate in having one powerful ally: the American 
eople. For as history will show, Americans are seldom self-satisfied; they 
ong to do right. That urge has helped them build a strong, stable nation 

in a troubled world—and it has helped make their country’s Savings Bonds 
a rock-ribbed assurance of security. 

The will and purpose of 168 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds, 
back them with the best guarantee you could possibly have. Your principal 
guaranteed safe to any amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the 
greatest nation on earth. If you want real security, buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Get them at your bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. And hold on to them. 


Safe as America— U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


QUESTION: I am a teacher of a 
Nursery School and am very in- 
terested in late contributions on 
this subject. Can you suggest two 
recent books? 
Answer: 

“Parent Cooperative Nursery 
Schools” by Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, Published by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Price $2.85 
“The Nursery School and Child 
Care Center,” by Clark E. Mous- 
takaz and Minnie Perrin Berson 
(of The Merrill-Palmer School) 
Published by William Morrow 
and Co. of N. Y. Price $3.50 


QUESTION: Where can I get a 
bibliography of books for young 
children—one that has been kept 
up to date? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
Bibliography of Books compiled 
by the Association for Childhood 


International, 1200 Fifteenth St. 
N.W. Washington 5, D. C. Price 
$1.25. The latest edition, listing 
more than a thousand titles, in- 
cludes both old favorites and the 
best books for children published 
through April 1954. Books are 
classified according to content 
under the following headings: 
Animals of All Kinds, Biogra- 
phies for Boys and Girls, Child 
Life In Other Countries, Child 
Life in the U. S., Collection of 
Stories Old and New, Fanciful 


‘Stories and Folklore, Holidays to 


Celebrate, Informational Books 
for Social Studies, Music, Picture 
Story Books, Poetry for All 
Tastes and Moods, Reference 
Books, Religion, Science. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest a 
good recent Course of Study for 


the teaching of Arithmetic — 
grades 1 through 6? 
Answer: I Pould suggest The 


Course of Study in Arithmetic 
Essentials recently put out by 
the City of Baltimore Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest 
some popular, well-liked Easter 
stories for children? 

Answer: Herr Oster Hase, 


Bailey, For Children’s Hour, Platt 
& Munk. The First Easter, 20 
Chapter St. Luke’s, Bible. The 
Easter Eggs, Schmidt, Educating 
by Story Telling, World Book. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, Dick- 
ens, Good Stories for Great Holi- 
days, Olcott, Houghton. The Spir- 
it of Easter, Keller, Emerald 
Story Book, Skinner, Duffield. 
The Little Half Chick, Stories to 
Tell to the Children, Bailey, Platt 
& Munk. The Wonderful Shiny 
Egg, Among the Farmyard Peo- 
ple, Pierson, Dutton. The Coming 
of the King, Richards, Golden 
Windows, Little Brown. 


(Turn to page 60) 
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Making 
Friends 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, 
Laboratory School 


Illinois State 
Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


A DISCUSSION of the art of 
making friends began after sev- 
eral additions to our group late 
in the school year. The boys and 
girls had made their attachments 
and felt close to each other and 
to the teacher. There appeared to 
be resentment that strange chil- 
dren must be included in our 
plans. 

A bulletin board was prepared 
showing pictures of ways and 
places for making friends. The 
pictures were discussed and the 
ideas expressed by the children 
were constructive. It was hoped 
that from this discussion and 
from stories, films, and future 
discussions the children would be 
helped to understand more about 
making friends and keeping the 
friends they currently had made. 
It was also hoped they would in- 
crease their range of friends to 
include animals. 

A story was composed from the 
children’s ideas. This was used to 
select words for spelling. The 
new words were presented on 
flash cards. The story was read 
from the chalkboard. This story 
was also used as the daily writing 
lesson and was later included in 
a booklet of stories about how to 
make friends. 

Making Friends 
We make friends at school. 
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Make Friends at Play — Mickey 


We make friends at church. 

We make friends when we play. 

Games help us to make friends. 

We make friends when we work. 

If we are nice to others, they are 
nice to us. 

The words selected for spelling 
were: friends, games, church, 
school, work, play, make, help, 
others. 

After the story had been copied 
and the words had been written 
and studied, the stories were read 
from the children’s copies. This 
emphasized the need for legible 
writing. 

Word games and drill helped 


fix the sight vocabulary. This 

made writing their own stories 

easier. A film about making 

friends aroused good interest, and 

resulted in another class story. 

Making Friends 

We make friends when we are 
kind to girls and boys. 

We make friends when we share 
with others. 

Smile and talk to people. Find 
good things in people. 

Tell them about the good things. 
Do this all of the time. 


Animals can be our friends. We 


feed and care for our pets. 
The children’s own _ stories 


Taking Turns — Mary 


We make friends when we play together. 
We will watch out for each other. 
We will take turns on the swings. 
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were sometimes illustrated with 
their own drawings. Knowing 
something of the child’s back- 
ground helps one to understand 
and appreciate both drawings and 
the stories. Some of the children 
have multiple handicaps which 
makes it remarkable they have 
succeeded in drawing a picture. 
Some of their stories follow. 
Play Ball, Mike 
You make friends when you play 
ball. 
You make friends when you play 
fair and take your turn. 
The team is warming up. 

His drawing has a pleasing de- Se et 
= It o the product of bes hy- Making friends when we Work — Jimmi 
peractive, brain-injured child. We make friends when we work together. These men are 

The School Playground, Rene on a farm. They are building a fence. 

We make friends when we play 

together. 

We are careful to watch out for 
others. 

Rene is retarded and is further 
handicapped by impaired vision. 
He does not see the center of 
things and must move the book to 
read. He is a small friendly boy 
who sings sweetly, is good at 
tumbling, tap dances, and enjoys 
participating in dramatizations. 
He has understanding and ac- 
cepting parents. 

Taking Turns, Mary 
We make friends when we play 
together. 
We will watch out for each other. 
We will take turns on the swings. 

Mary is making an adjustment 
to a broken home. She is partici- 
pating in some games and acti- 
vities. She is coming out of her withdrawal. The drawing typifies 

her reaching for friendship and 
learning how to make advances to 
others for friendship. 
Shaking Hands, Charles 
You make friends when you shake 
hands and don’t fight. 
If you treat others right, they 
won’t hurt you. 
® Charles is hyperactive, a petit 
mal case, and is under medica- 
tion. He has had much trouble 
with his violent actions and loud 
ready accusations. The story and 
the picture are heartening as he 
realizes the need for being 
Bros friendly instead of constantly be- 
Making Friends with Music — Brenda ing belligerent. This is a small 
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Shaking Hands — Charles 


You make friends when you shake hands and don’t fight. 
You treat others right and they won’t hurt you. 
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beginning for Charles to learn 
control. 
Making Friends at Games, Carl 
We make friends at school. We 
make friends when we play games 
at school. We play fair. We watch 
out for others. We play games in 
safe places. We take turns. 
Carl’s drawings have interest- 
ing design and plenty of action in 
the small figures. His cars on the 
busy road are very realistic. This 
child is under constant medica- 
tion. Otherwise he would be un- 
able to participate in many acti- , 
vities. He participates in tumbl- Mahe by Helping Janice 
ing, baseball, roller skating and We make friends when we help others. I helped cook supper. 
has a wonderful time. He is well I am looking out of the picture window for my mother and 
adjusted to a broken home situa- 
Making Friends with Music, 
Brenda 
This is a record player. 
That’s Sue and this is me. 
We play records together. We are 
friends. 
Brenda is another child who is 
able to attend school because of 
medication daily. She had been 
self-centered and uncooperative 
but is showing some signs of im- 
provement. Her drawing shows a 
trend in a changing attitude to- 
ward others, a growth in friend- 
liness. 
Making Friends when We Work, 
Jimmie 
We make friends when we work ; The Team is Warming Up — Mike 
together. You make friends when you play ball. Play fair. 
Take your turn. 
These men are on a farm. They 
are building a fence. BT = 
Jimmie’s picture shows action 
and tells a story. The composition 
is interesting with a pleasing 
primitive quality. Jimmie must 
brace the left hand on the paper 
to make a mark as he has cerebral 
palsy. 
Make Friends by Helping Others, 
Janice 
We make friends when we help 
others. I helped cook supper. 
I am looking out of the picture 
window for my mother and daddy 
to come home to eat. 
Janice always draws houses 
with a floor plan. The walls, ag eed 
cabinets, and the like are usually Making Friends at Games — Carl 


; We make friends at school We make friends when we play 
out: the’ at School. We play fair. We watch out for others. We play 
(Turn to Page 63) games in safe places. We take turns. 
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The Physically 
Handicapped Child 


MARTIN TONN 
Supervisor of Special Education, Carroll County, lowa 


In AMERICA’S classrooms 
today we have many children who 
have some type of physical de- 
fect. While many of these handi- 
caps are quite obvious, a good 
number of them go undetected. 
The observant teacher should al- 
ways be on the alert for children 
who may be doing poor school 
work as the result of a possible 
physical handicap. While the 
classroom teacher is not expected 
to do professional examining or 
diagnosing, she may refer chil- 
dren who appear to have a prob- 
lem. 

Fortunately, most school sys- 
tems have nursing services or 
special education services which 
conduct various screening exam- 
inations. Thus, the child with a 
visual or hearing handicap, for 
example, is referred for profes- 
sional attention. If such services 
are not available however, the 
teacher should confer with the 
parent if she observes signs of eye 
strain or difficulty in hearing. Far 
too many children struggle along 
with some type of physical im- 
pairment without benefit of a 
thorough physical examination. 
Often times the condition is quite 
serious before the child receives 
attention. With most physical 
problems, the chance for correc- 
tion and recovery is much great- 
er when the condition is diag- 
nosed and treated early. 

The teacher’s responsibility 
does not end with seeing that the 
handicapped child is referred for 
attention. Through the superin- 
tendent or principal she should 
receive and study the recommen- 
dations made by the professional 
examiner. Since vision is one of 
the most common types of impair- 
ment, she should be willing to 
assume the following responsibil- 
ities: 
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1. See that glasses are worn 
constantly if recommended. 
(Some children tuck them 
away in their desk unused) 

. See that the glasses are kept 
clean and properly worn 
(One demonstration will 
usually suffice) 

. If possible seat the child in 
good light, where all black- 
boards and charts, maps, 
etc. are easily visible. 

. Permit the child to move if 
necessary to expedite his 
vision. 

. Allow the child to rest his 
eyes if necessary. 

. All writing on chalkboards 
should be large. Soft chalk 
and clean blackboards are 
helpful for all students. 

If a child is diagnosed as having 
a hearing problem, the teacher 
should do all she can to help him. 
He should be given favorable 
seating near the teacher. He may 
need to watch her to obtain help 
through lip reading. Also, he 
should be allowed to move around 
the room where he can hear the 
discussion or speaker. Table model 
hearing aids are available for 
children who need them. These 
are small boxes, about half the 
size of a table model radio. The 
child wears an earphone and the 
sound is amplified in the class- 
room. These are usually used for 
younger children who do not re- 
quire an individual hearing aid 
for constant use. Information on 
these may be obtained from your 
state department of public in- 
struction. 

Some children may have a 
speech problem due to a physical 
handicap, such as cerebral palsy, 
cleft-palate, or a hearing loss. 
These children should be referred 
for speech therapy training if 
available. If not available, you can 


receive classroom suggestions 
from your state special education 
division, or nearest college or 
university that provides speech 
services. 

Children with orthopedic hhand- 
icaps may require special equip- 
ment such as crutches or a wheel 
chair. Such equipment may be ad- 
vised by the child’s physician. 

In more and more school sys- 
tems special help is available for 
the child who is homebound as 
the result of illness or injury. For- 
merly, the homebound child either 
received private tutoring, if he 
was fortunate, or he just missed 
out the time he was unable to at- 
tend school. However, the ““Teach- 
A-Phone” method is now widely 
and effectively used. 

This is simply a two-way elec- 
trical hookup between the school 
and the home. The child has a 
home receiver like the kind found 
in offices. This unit has a talk 
switch and volume control. It is 
connected by private telephone 
lines to an amplifier and a port- 
able classroom station located in 
his school. This arrangement en- 
ables the homebound student to 
hear discussions in the classroom 
by the teacher and his classmates. 
When the teacher calls upon him 
to recite he merely snaps the 
switch and he can talk to the 
class. 

School-to-home telephone 
equipment may be used in many 
situations. For example, it might 
be used with children who are 
homebourd because of heart dis- 
ease or muscular conditions. Like- 
wise it is a boon to the child who 
is laid up because of a broken leg 
or arm, or some other physical 
injury. This means the child need 
not miss a semester or year’s 
work because of a physical handi- 
cap. Of course the school-to-home 
equipment should be supplement- 
ed by periodic home visits by the 
teacher. This method cannot com- 
pletely replace the classroom situ- 
ation. If the classroom teacher 
becomes aware that a studeut is - 
going to be homebound, she can 


usually arrange such a method 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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A Mural That Changes 
From Winter To Spring 


Nellie Doherty, Caroline Baver, Helen Jurack, fourth grade 
Patricia Kraus, second grade, Vera Weter, first grade 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois 


Durine January we had 
made a winter mural that pro- 
gressed over into February in its 
inverests and additions. The 
winter mural stressed the need 
to feed the birds, thinking about 
wild life—including Ground Hog 


day and the beauty of snow on 
everything. This was a colored 
chalk mural on gray wrapping 
paper. The lightish gray tone of 
the paper gave us a cold gray day 
effect with white snow and blue 
shadows. As March came, instead 


of making a new mural we com- 
menced to add the first signs of 
spring. The snow changed to a 
spring green for the grass. The 
gray sky commenced to be blue 
with white clouds. 

In nature study we had learned 
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what birds stay with us through- 
out the winter months; what their 
food. is, and how they are pre- 
vented from finding it in deep 
snow. We learned how the part- 
ridge literally let themselves fall 


from lower limbs of trees and 
thus bury themselves in the snow 
to keep warm. The little Juncos 
come down from the arctic where 
they breed in the summer to 
spend the winter with us. They 
must think we are Florida! 

We also learned that the birds 
have a higher body temperature 
than human beings and thus they 
can stand more cold than we can. 

However, the combination of 
deep snow and severe, below zero 
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cold takes a toll of our birds. 
Putting out wild bird seed, 
chunks of suet etc. will help them 
through these hard times. It is 
much better to be regular about 
putting. out food for the birds 
than just doing it occasionally for 
birds establish habits of going 
where they know they will find 
food. 

The birds that we feed in the 
winter live on the bugs and in- 
sects in the summer that destroy 
our gardens and crops. So it is a 
turn-about mutual aid program 
and one that pays off. 

After Christmas season was 
over we encouraged the children 
to bring their discarded Christ- 


mas trees to school. These were 
tied to nearby fences, drain pipes 
against the building or left stand- 
ing in Christmas holders. To 
these we tied suet balls, chunks of 
suet, spread peanut butter on the 
tree bark and encouraged the chil- 
dren to put out bread crumbs, 
cracked corn or any feed brought 
from home. The cooks in the 
cafeteria saved the bread crumbs 
for us also. Suet balls are easy to 
make. Melt suet in an old pan and 
stir in all the wild bird seed, 
cracked corn and raisins that the 
melted suet will hold. Paper cup 
cake holders with a piece of 
string in each, are fine to put suet 
and seed mixture into. After it 


of 


hardens, the paper cup cake hold- 
er can be pulled off, for birds are 
afraid of bright colors, and then 
they can be tied to the ex-Christ- 
mas trees by the strings that have 
hardened into each one. It is bet- 
ter to put the balls nearer the top 
than on the bottom branches, and 
more out of the way of neighbor- 
ing cats and dogs. 

It was interesting to notice how 
the birds responded. If there were 
trees or shrubs in close proximity 
to the school and food laden 
Christmas trees the birds would 
fly first to the near-by trees and 
then on to the feeders even when 
the children were outside. How- 
ever, if there were no trees or 
shrubs handy for the birds to fly 
to first, they ignored our feeders, 
even when there was not a child 
or distracting element around. 
Thus we learned that tree plant- 
ing has many advantages and 
Arbor Day, on the first of May, 
should be observed with the plant- 
ing of a tree. This idea seems to 
have been ignored in recent years. 
We plan this spring, with the help 
of the P.T.A., to plant evergreens. 

As March approached, the first 
signs of spring began to appear, 
green grass, budding trees, re- 
turning birds, pussy willows, and 
the things we like to do as the 
weather warms up: flying kites, 
jumping rope, marbles, etc. And 
so we changed the colors on the 
mural. The sky and ground 
changed color. 

The children on the winter 
mural who had been putting suet 
balls on our Christmas tree sud- 
denly had strings in their hands 
made of real black yarn that 
stretched away into the sky, 
across the mural, and holding 
bright colored kites. The black 
yarn was soft enough to make 
long beautiful lines across the 
mural. Our three dimensional kite 
strings suggested the addition of 
real pussywillow branches and old 
last year’s cattail stems and 
broken leaves. These were fast- 
ened onto the mural with scotch 
tape. Redwing blackbirds always 
go. first to the old cattail swamps 
when they return. 
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To the winter birds were 
added the spring birds as we saw 
them appear, blackbirds, robins, 
bluebirds, etc. We talked of the 
kinds of houses birds like to nest 
in, and made a study of them 
from information put out by the 
state department, just as we had 
learned about, bird feeders in the 
winter. A boy’s shop class can 
make these out of scrap lumber or 
even a few boys in a room can be 
encouraged to build them at home 
and bring to school. Several 
teachers encouraged some fourth 
grade boys to make them by buy- 
ing them from the boys for a 
nominal sum. We learned that 
birds will not go to brightly 
painted houses or feeders. Green, 
brown or white seem to be the 
colors of nature of which they 
are not afraid. As the spring pro- 
gressed the nesting habits of oth- 
er birds were discussed, some in 
trees and some on the ground. 

We made paintings of flying 
kites. Thus our bird feeding boy 
and girl on the mural were 
changed to kite flyers. 

As the real pussywillow bran- 
ches, black yarn strings for the 
kites and the old last year’s cat- 
tails commenced to give a real 
three dimensional effect to our 


mural we were encouraged to try 
butterflies and flying birds hang- 
ing from the ceiling on strings in 
front of the mural. 

Kite flying always interests the 
lowest grades. One first grade 
group cut out different bright 
colored kites and silhouette boys 
and girls to fly them. These were 
fastened to the wall above the 
blackboard with scotch tape and 
long black yarn strings were 
used to “fly” the kites. This was 
in a very old school building with 
high ceilings. But the newer build- 
ings have space enough above the 
boards, only that strings stretch 
away more horizontally. In the 
case of the old building we made 
the kites and children completely 
around the room and it was very 
effective with the bright colored 
kites. 

Chalk murals are sometimes 
condemned because the chalks 
smear so easily. We have tried 
running a damp sponge over the 
mural paper first before putting 
on the chalk. This not only bright- 
ens the colors but tends to less 
rubbing and smearing. Black 
chalk is the worst offender for 
smearing so we usually substitute 
black crayon for outlining, etc. 
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‘THERE is nothing quite so 
refreshing as a woodland scene in 
early spring when children are 
tired of heavy wraps and boots. 
They will respond with enthusi- 
asm at the suggestion of a spring 
play, a dramatized story, or a 
play of their own creation. 

The scene for such an activity 
may be prepared from scrap 
material at very little expense. 
The setting may be made for a 
classroom performance with an- 
other class or the mothers for 
guests. Or it may be made for an 
auditorium entertainment. 

For a woodland scene, trees 
will be needed. These may be cut 
to any size scale from wrapping 
paper, painted (on newspapers 
on the floor) and pinned to 
screens or taped to any part of 
the room that is used for the 
stage. Folding screens are very 
useful in a classroom perform- 
ance, but are not necessary. In 
an auditorium the trees may be 
pinned to the curtains. 

If the children represent flow- 
ers or animals, the flowers on the 
stage will need to be quite large 
to be in the right proportion. 
Cardboard cartons make excellent 
material for flowers. Sketch the 
flower, cut it out with a large 
butcher knife, and paint it with 
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show card paints. While the card- 
board is softened from the paints, 
the petals may be rolled in any 
shape to give a three-dimensional 
effect. When the paint is dry the 
flower will hold its shape. Staple 
small strips of yellow paper to 
the center and curl them over a 
pencil. Use different lengths of 
broomsticks for stems. Make 
holes in blocks of scrap wood to 
hold the broomsticks and paint 
the blocks and sticks green. 
Soften the stiff appearance of the 
stems with leaves made from car- 
tons or green paper. Score the 
leaves and fasten them to the 
stems with thumb tacks. A flower 
set up in this manner may be 
“picked” by a character. 

We made lilies-of-the-valley 
from the lower part of white 
paper cups, sewed them to a card- 
board stem, and tacked them to 
a block of wood. Other spring 
wild flowers were cut from paper 
cups. Violets, cut from construc- 
tion paper, should be used in a 
spring scene. Vines may be cut 
from paper and pinned to cur- 
tains. 

We made a toadstool stem from 
two gallon buckets wrapped with 
wrapping paper, and used a circle 
of cardboard for the top. We cut 
out a triangular shaped wedge 


Settings 

Fer 

Creative 
Dramatics 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


and stapled one edge over the 
other to make a mushroom shaped 
top. We taped the top to the stem 
and painted the outside a creamy 
white. We used orange for the 
underside of the top. This is 
sturdy enough for a child to use 
for a seat. Our grass was cut 
from long strips of cardboard, 
painted, and tacked to pieces of 
wood. 

If children wish to dramatize 
PETER RABBIT, the garden of 
Mr. McGregor may be made very 
attractive. Make the* watering 
can from a box large enough to 
hold the child who plays Peter. 
Put wrapping paper around the 
box to give it a circular shape 
and fasten a handle and spray to 
the paper. Lettuce may be made 
from paper curled and cupped. 
Fasten the leaves together at the 
bottom with a paper fastener. A 
low picket fence (that Peter Rab- 
bit can jump) may be made from 
strips of cardboard. Brace it at 
each end by nailing it to wooden 
braces. 

Birds add much to a spring 
scene. Cut them in a large scale 
from tagboard and staple wings 
to the sides. Hang them from 
above by means of different 
lengths of dark colored thread. 
Funny insects with stuffed or 
padded bodies amuse the children. 
Hang them by thread somewhat 
lower than the birds. Butterflies, 
spiders, lady bugs, and others 
that the children will suggest will 
please the audience. 

Children will have many other | 
original ideas and they will enjoy 
using the arts and crafts period 
to make properties for their activ- 
ities in dramatics. 
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Tooth 
Pick 
Pictures 
JEAN O. MITCHELL, 
Instructor of Art Education, 


University of Florida 
Gainesville 


Jean O. Mitchell, Art Instructor, and student teacher, Miss Harris 
experiment with toothpick designs 


lr YOU are looking for an in- 
expensive art medium which chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoy, try the 
lowly tooth pick. 

It is world’s of fun to arrange 
these into all sorts of inventive 
designs. They can be broken into 
lengths of various sizes and also 
bent for curved lines. 

DESIGNS 

Let the children work with a 
handful of tooth picks on dark 
construction paper. Play around 
with the tooth picks, arranging 
them into many forms. Do they 
suggest ideas for pictures? 

At about this time a discussion 
of subject matter might help 
stimulate certain children in the 
class who need it. Children are 
always interested in making pic- 
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detail shown. In the sky space we see the sun and an airplane. 
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enced. As one teacher said, “The 
girls are always drawing home, 
houses and flowers, while the boys 
favor such subjects as boats, air- 
planes, and cowboys.” This may 
be an indication of the growing 
differences in interests between 
boys and girls of this age. 

But children are interested in 
many other subjects also. They 
can be stimulated by recent trips 
to interesting places, by stories 
and by everyday events. Some 
may become interested in the ar- 
rangement of abstract forms such 
as squares, triangles, or free 
forms in a variety of sizes. 


THE TOOTH PICK MEDIUM 


The advantage of using tooth 
picks instead of draw lines is that 
they can be moved about until 
the best arrangement is found. It 
provides an opportunity for the 
children to thoughtfully study 
their designs as they work them 
out. 

Filling the space well and giv- 
ing unity to the design, with a 
few additional lines put in to help 
the pictorial arrangement, im- 
prove the arrangement. 

When a suitable picture is 
planned, take up one tooth pick 
at a time, put paste, or glue, on it 
and replace it. The flat tooth picks 
are easiest to stick down. 


A radio tower on a solid rock founda- 

tion. Notice how carefully each sec- 

tion has been diminished. It was easy 

to make waves by bending the tooth- 
picks 
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An interesting composition, with a house, a truck and a tree; 
with a few odd lines to hold the design together. 


MATERIALS 

Since tooth picks cost only five 
to seven cents a box, and each box 
holds several hundred, the cost 
per child is just a cent or two. In 
addition to this, each child needs 
a piece of construction paper. 
Dark colors show up the light 


lines of the tooth picks best. Each 
child will also need a small 
amount of paste. He should work 
on a newspaper to avoid getting 
particles of paste on the table 
tops. Newspaper will also help in 
cleaning up after a satisfactory 
picture has been made. 


A well constructed house, complete with garage and antenna. 
Two birds help to fill in an otherwise empty corner. 
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Wire, Reed, 
String and 
Paper 
Fasteners 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Emeritus 
University of Chicago 


Tue children now accept wire 
and reed as common materials. 
They have grown used to having 
them close by. 

Illustration 1. — Notice the 
wire man in the foreground. The 
boy is winding the wire around 


the brush handle to make the 
spirals he used in making the 
man. 

Illustration 2. — Now he sees 
a use for the Reed. He puts some 
of it under the newsprint paper 
and rubs over it to get the dark 


accents in his shaded crayon de- 
sign. 

Illustration 3. — We see him 
adding yellow areas. He is in our 
summer season at the Labora- 
tory School. In his regular public 
school he has less material to use. 
He was most enthusiastic about 
this reed and wire. Before the 
summer session was over he 
made reed men and dragon flies 
six feet tall and carried them 
home with great pride. 

The children like this kind of 
wire which can be ordered from 
the school supply house. It has 
green thread on the outside of 
the wire. This makes it less slip- 
pery to handle and it can be paint- 
ed with tempera. It can be cut 
with a good school scissor. (Not 
the scissors primary children use 
to cut paper.) 

This idea of making of a spiral 
over a brush handle was picked 
up by other children who used a 
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very large primary lead pencil 
instead of the brush handle. (The 
big black kind. We use them in 


art classes in all grades because 
the lead is thick.) Children do 
not carry them from the art 
room to use in Academic subjects 
as they do when we have the yel- 
low kind. 

One boy made many corkscrew 


curls over a pencil. These he 
painted different colors and stuck 
them on a wet clay figure of a 
girl. The children were delighted 
with the result. The clay girl’s 
face was bright pink. She had a 
very fancy hat of magenta and 
bright green tarlatan. 

One girl got the idea of making 
a wire spiral and fastening the 
ends together to make a wreath. 
This she painted white and hung 
on the Christmas tree. So many 
children wanted to make so many 
for the tree that the wire was 
used too quickly. The art teacher 
then suggested that they try to 
use some very thin reed the shop 
man didn’t want because it broke 
too much to use for reed baskets. 

We had a very large pail. In 
this we put water and a lot of 
very fine reed. We soaked it a 
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long while. Then it wound around 
the pencils very easily without 
breaking. We put rubber bards at 
the ends of the pencils to hold 
the reed on the pencil. We put the 
pencils in the sun to dry the reed. 
We had discovered that removing 
it from the pencils wet was use- 


less. The spirals didn’t* stay spi- 
rals. When removed dry, the 
children were delighted. They 
painted them and hung them on 
the Christmas tree. Some used 
them on mobiles. One child: 
thought of the idea of dipping the 
reed spiral wreath in a quart bot- 
tle of tempera paint. This idea 
wasn’t very good. 

When several children did this, 
the paint dripped all over every- 
thing and their finger nails were 
so dyed with magenta and tur- 
quoise that it didn’t come off for 
days. 

Many children made prickly 
animals by painting the pieces of 
reed many colors and sticking 
them in wet clay. 

Many used the idea of soaking 
the very fine reed to make all 
sorts of curved lines for mobiles. 

Illustration 4. — Kay at the 
left sees another way to use reed. 
She fastened several circles of 
reed together as a framework. 
She used pliable thin wire. Over 
this framework she pasted a very 
lively orchid color tissue paper. 
Then began the decorating of 
“the most beautiful ornament on 
our tree.” She pasted brilliant 
metallic scraps of all colors ‘on 
the orchid tissue paper. They 
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looked like garnets, rubies, sap- 
phires and diamonds. This took 
time and patience. The ornament 
was ten inches tall. 

Illustration 5. — Our tree was 
big. The ornament looked light 
and airy among the smaller heav- 
ier ornaments because of the 
thinness of the tissue paper and 
its singing color and because of 
the sparkly decorations which 
gave a lift to the color. Donating 
this ornament to the _ school 
Christmas tree was real gener- 
osity on Kay’s part. Many chil- 
dren were not that unselfish. Or- 
naments placed on the library 
tree are rot taken home later. 
The tree is given to some worthy 
cause to give happiness to chil- 
dren not in our school. The mak- 
ing of this beautiful ornament 
gave Kay a feeling of leadership. 
The children liked the reed frame- 
work idea. They used it in many 
ways during the year. One strug- 
gled for several days to make a 
cube framework and finally suc- 
ceeded. 

Reed is not expensive and not 
a messy material. Teachers with 


large classes will find it a very 
practical material for use in any 
elementary schoolroom. 


Illustration 6. — The children 
used much inventiveness when 
they made designs with paper 
fasteners and string of many 
colors. Sometimes they pasted 
pieces of paper under the string. 
The fasteners were punched 
through one thickness of colored 
cardboard or two layers of con- 
struction paper. Then the string 
was stretched between the fas- 
teners. The children were very 
enthusiastic about doing this. 

The reason we used two thick- 
nesses of construction paper was 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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How You Learned To Talk 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Consultant of Speech, San Bruno Schools 


Sin CE you were a tiny baby, 
you have been learning to talk. 
When you cooed or gurgled, you 
were making speech sounds. 

You listened to your family. 
You watched faces and the way 
expressions changed. You learned 
speech through listening and 
watching — through your eyes 
and ears. 

Words soon began to have 
meaning for you. “Mama” meant 
the very important person. who 
fed and cared for you. “Daddy” 
meant another very important 
person who came home from 
work and played with you. “Bye- 
bye” meant putting on your coat 
and going in the car. 

You really began to talk by re- 
peating the same sounds and syl- 
lables over and over. You got 
quite a thrill out of listening to 
yourself make those funny sounds 
and syllables. Sometimes they 
made sense and sometimes they 
didn’t. Finally, you were able to 
say words that people could un- 
derstand. Then you could use 
several words together and say 
“Me go, too.” You expressed your 
wants and your ideas. You found 
that many of your needs were 
satisfied through speech. 

Your father and your mother 
may not realize that they were 
the most important speech teach- 
ers in your life. You learned 
speech from your brothers, sis- 
ters, and playmates, too. 

When you were old enough to 
go to school, you learned speech 
from your teachers. They en- 
couraged you to be a good listen- 
er, to speak clearly, and to share 
your ideas and experiences. 

You are still learning speech. 
You are learning and_ using 
speech every day! 

1) You talk to your family at 

meal time; 
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This lesson plan can be used 
to give middle grades children 
a better understanding of the 
development of speech. 


2) You talk to your friends 
on the bus and at school. 

3) You talk with your teach- 
er about the day’s activi- 
ties. 

4) You talk when you play 
games. 

Make a list of the different 

times you use speech. 

Read the list you have made to 
your teacher and your classmates. 
YOU ARE USING SPEECH 
ALL DAY LONG 


This lesson plan can help make. 


middle grades children more 

cognizant of the values of oral 

communication. 

YOU USE SPEECH WHEN 
YOU READ ALOUD 

When you read aloud, you ex- 
press the thoughts of other peo- 
ple. You express your own 
thoughts, too, for you read the 
way you think the writer felt. 

You talk about the story before 
and after reading it. 

Read a paragraph aloud from 
one of your favorite stories and 
listen to the way you sound. 
YOU USE SPEECH WHEN 

YOU SPELL 

When you spell, -you listen to 

the word pronounced by your 


Like You! 


DOROTHIA PHILLIPS 


If you are good and kind 

In every thing you do, 

Then all the other girls and 
boys 

Will want to be like you! 


teacher. Even though you write 
the word, you remember how it 
sounds. 

Sometimes you spell the word 
aloud giving the letters names. 
The next time you and your 
class have a spelling match, see 
if you can make yourself under- 
stood by everyone. 

YOU USE SPEECH WHEN 
YOU EXPLAIN AN 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEM 

You say, “Twenty times three 
equals sixty,” even though the 
problem looks like this: 

20 
3 

Explain one of your arithmetic 
problems and see if the class can 
follow what you are saying. 
YOU USE SPEECH WHEN 
YOU PLAN AN ART PROJECT 

You discuss the project with 
your classmates and teacher. You 
talk about the colors and the ar- 
rangement. - 

YOU USE SPEECH WHEN 
YOU GIVE A BOOK REPORT 

When you give a report, you 
try to talk so that your teacher 
and classmates can hear you. You 
try to make the report interest- 
ing. You try to look as if you en- 
joy what you are saying. 

YOU USE SPEECH. WHEN 
YOU PLAY GAMES 

You help choose a team. You 
discuss the rules of the game. 

You use speech in almost every- 
thing you do. You talk much more 
than you do anything else. Speech 
is probably the most important 
skill. People judge us by the way 
we speak. They decide if we are 
friendly, unfriendly, cooperative, 
uncooperative, unhappy or hap- 
py, careful or careless, and many. 
other attitudes are judged about 
us ... simply through the way 
we talk. 
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The Teacher's Contribution 
To Mental Health 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Research Professor of Psychology and Director, Psychological 
Clinic, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


S PENDING the greater por- 
tion of the day in the classroom 
with some thirty-five or more 
(often many more, these days) 
restless, hyperactive youngsters 
is no easy task for the conscien- 
tious teacher. These kindergarten 
and primary grade children have 
come from all varieties of homes 
and backgrounds. Some came 
from homes wherein all members 
of the family were emotionally 
stable and well adjusted, where 
order and happiness reigned, 
where each child was considered 
and treated as an individual with 
rights as well as duties. Other 
children may not have been so 
fortunate. These are the children 
from homes that are tense with 
friction and anxiety. One or both 
parents may be emotionally mal- 
adjusted, bitter, frustrated, or 
even separated. Frequently such 
children have learned by imita- 
tion the insecurity of their el- 
ders. And so it is that the teacher 
is confronted with a group of 
children from homes and families 
varying in all degrees of mental 
health, from the best adjusted to 
the most maladjusted. 

Not only must the teacher 
maintain the well-adjusted in 
their status of good mental 
health, she must also seek to 
rectify, in so far as she is able, 
the elements of maladjustment in 
the insécure child and help him 
on the road to good mental health. 
At the outset, this may seem like 
a gigantic task to the teacher. 
Yet, little by little, with patience 
and with consistent effort she 
may be able to do a great deal in 
helping the emotionally unstable 
child before it is too late. 

There is much concern these 


days about “understanding chil- 
dren.” This emphasis is not mis- 
placed. Before the teacher can do 
anything toward helping a child, 
she must understand him. The 
first essential to understanding 
the child is finding out the cause 
or causes of his undesirable be- 
havior. As the teacher first notices 
evidences of emotional disturb- 
ance or of insecurity, she must 
tactfully seek to ascertain what is 
beneath the surface. The behavior 
is only the symptom. As a rule, 
there is something far more deep- 
seated that is operative within 
the child. 

In order to make her contribu- 
tion to the mental health of the 
children in her classroom, the 
teacher must be aware of the 
basic needs of the child. Besides 
his bodily needs, the child also has 
a real need for love and affection, 
for a feeling of security, for self- 
esteem which includes the respect 
and confidence of others, and for 
self-expression which includes his 
need for exploration and for 
creativity. 

The child who has one or most 
of these basic needs constantly 
being thwarted at home has al- 
ready developed many and often 
serious maladjustments by the 
time he begins school. The build- 
up to stability and security for 
him will be a difficult task. For 
the teacher it presents a real chal- 
lenge. Many weeks and even 
months may pass before she dis- 
covers the real clue to the basic 
cause of the child’s difficulty. 
IN THE HOME 

At times it may take many in- 
terviews with one or both parents, 
one or more visits to the home be- 
fore those who are causing the 


problem begin to realize that they 
are doing the things which bring 
about such and such reactions 
from the child. A hostile attitude 
toward the teacher may be 
developed by one or both parents. 
This in turn will take more time 
to break down. Only patience and 
perseverance will eventually lead 
them to realize that it is they 
who must change attitudes and 
modes of dealing with their 
child. However, in the end the 
parents are usually grateful to the 
teacher, because they appreciate 
the changes that have been 
wrought in their child’s whole 
demeanor, and his attitudes to- 
ward school become reflected in 
the home. 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

In the classroom the teacher is 
the one who sets the pace for the 
emotional climate that pervades 
the atmosphere. She must treat 
each child as an individual. She 
must restrain Johnny. when he 
consistently wants to use Billy’s 
easel instead of his own. But how? 
Is there something wrong with 
his easel? Why does he like Bil- 
ly’s better? Finding out the cause, 
the teacher will gradually lead 
Johnny to see that his own easel 
is a much better one than Billy’s. 

Again, Jimmy doesn’t want to 
draw; doesn’t want to do any- 
thing, for that matter, except to 
go from group to group, or from 
child to child, and annoy or dis- 
turb everyone in his respective 
activity. An alert teacher, faced 
with this situation, finally gave 
Jimmy a large Sears, Roebuck 
catalog, asking if he didn’t want 
to look at it. He took it rather 
reluctantly, finally seating him- 
self at one of the tables, and be- 
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gan turning the pages hurriedly, 
often a dozen at a time. Then his 
eye struck a brightly colored pic- 
ture page. He paused a moment, 
then began looking rather in- 
tently at the electric trains. Miss 
Brown, the teacher, all the while 
was aware of Jimmy’s reactions 
to the catalog, but seemed not to 
notice him. Then, all of a sudden, 
Jimmy dashed from his chair to 
Miss Brown, “Will you show me 
how to draw this train?” 

That was the cue. Miss Brown 
worked on it for some time until 
she learned that it was an 
“electric train” incident at home 
that had caused Jimmy’s trouble 
resulting in an almost complete 
lack of interest at school. Using 
“electric trains” as the spring- 
board, Miss Brown in the course 
of a few more months had the 
satisfaction of seeing Jimmy re- 
gaining his mental equilibrium, 
showing evidence of renewed in- 
terest in other things at school, 
and no longer the source of 
trouble to the rest of the class. 
ON THE PLAYGROUND 

There are at times shy and 
withdrawing children who do not 
show their insecurity in the class- 
room. The teacher who is en- 
deavoring to contribute the maxi- 
mum to the mental health of her 
pupils will alert herself to these 
during their periods of recrea- 
tion, whether indoors or outdoors. 

The girls were playing a game. 
Susie reached for Helen’s hand, 


Daffodils, wake up, wake up, 
See the Easter sun... 

Little blue and white crocus 
Are peeping one by one. 


Robins chirp a cheery song, 
Gentle spring is coming... 

Redbud glowing by the fence, 
Humming birds are humming. 
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eagerly participating, while Kay 
retreated, preferring to be alone. 
It would be useless for the teach- 
er to try to force Kay to join the 
other girls. Miss Jones handled 
the situation tactfully. She began 
playing the game with the girls; 
casually she mentioned the name 
of another game the girls fre- 
quently liked to play. By this time 
the group had wandered (deliber- 
ately on the part of the teacher) 
to the side of the playground near 
where Kay was idly amusing her- 
self. The new game needed groups 
of four girls each. There were 
ten; Miss Jones made eleven. 
This was the time: “Oh Kay, 
won’t you help us out? We can’t 
play without one more player.” 
Rather surprised and appearing 
not to care, Kay slowly edged her 
way to the respective group. But 
Miss Jones saw in her eye some- 
thing that told her that this was 
just what Kay really wanted. The 
next game necessitated two cap- 
tains for choosing teams. Kay 
was asked to choose. Her choices 
were further sources of informa- 
tion to Miss Jones. After a few 
more weeks of deliberate effort, 
Miss Jones could see Kay on the 
way to becoming a bit more ex- 
troverted, a good sign that she 
was improving in mental health. 

These are but a few examples, 
though numerous others could be 
cited. Yet they show how the 
teacher can contribute to the 
mental health of her pupils. Not 


Of Easter 


EDNA HAMILTON 


all cases respond as well as the 
two cited. Certainly every child 
will be helped to some degree, 
and many will be definitely on 
their way to decided improve- 
ment. 

True, the busy teacher cannot 
be working thus intensively with 
all her pupils at the same time. 
That would be a prohibitive task. 
Yet, she can study her class, de- 
termine who is most in need of 
help, and begin with that child. 
As he is making some progress, 
she can begin concentrating her 
efforts on another who needs help 
in a different way. In any normal 
classroom there will be a certain 
small percentage of children who 
are in need of definite help toward 
establishing mental health. This 
is the teacher’s opportunity. If 
she does not meet the challenge, 
no one else will, and the child may 
possibly go through life as a mis- 
fit. 

The teacher’s role in contribut- 
ing to the mental health develop- 
ment of her pupils is a most im- 
portant one. It is in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades where 
her efforts will be most success- 
ful. The older the child gets be- 
fore he is assisted on the path to 
good adjustment, the more dif- 
ficult his problem becomes. Teach- 
ers who are cognizant of this fact 
will do all in their power to 
develop good mental health in 
their pupils. 


Little children, come and play, 
Fields are dotted yellow... 

Violets blossom in the woods, 
Lambs frisk in the meadow. 


Easter is a joyous time 
For children, birds and flowers, 
Church is lovely Easter morn 
When children sing in choirs 
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Experiencing Arithmetic 
Common Fractions 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education, 
The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


A REALLY good numbers program gives chil- 
dren experiences in several areas during the same 
time period. Fractions, for instance, should not be 
held back for later study, with the idea that they 
are too difficult for children to understand. When 
fractions appear, over and over, as old friends in 
successive grades, they lose any alarm they might 
otherwise provoke when pupils are confronted with 
their formal teaching in the fifth grade. 

Some pre-school youngsters, certainly all first- 
graders, need to have their attention called to the 
real meaning of expressions they use without think- 
ing every day: “I’m half-finished now.” .. . “I think 
I’ll cut my paper half in two.” ... “I had half a 
grapefruit for breakfast.” When children under- 
stand the actual meaning of “half,” one is not like- 
ly to accuse the other of getting “the biggest half 
of the apple.” 

Thus, they begin to grasp the very first principle 
that fractions are made up of equal parts. They 
know then that the size of a half depends upon the 
size of the whole, not upon the size of the half, it- 
self, and that there can be only two halves in one 
whole. 

Fractions in Grades I and II include the mean- 
ings of the two terms, “one-half” and “one-fourth.” 
They need to be approached in three ways: 

1. As part of a whole (such as 14 of an apple or 14 
of a pie). 
2. As part of a group (such as 14 of 10 children or 

14, of 20 books). 
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3. As part of a unit of measure (such as 4 of a 
cupful of sugar, 14 of a teaspoonful of salt, or 
14 of a yard of cloth). 

Certainly it goes without much saying that con- 
crete objects will be emphasized almost entirely in 
the beginning stages. One needs to have on hand 
such materials as: 

. Milk and cream containers (half-gallon, quart 

and pint). 

. Fruit jars (in the same sizes as above). 

. Egg cartons (both shapes) for children to fill 
with clay eggs. 

. Butter cartons for them to fill with clay cubes. 

. Measuring cups and measuring spoons. 

. Foot rulers and yardsticks. 

. Yard-long pieces of heavy string (one for each 
pupil). 

. Concrete counters, such as plastic disks, 
wooden cubes or tongue depressors. 

. Colored paper plates, with some left as wholes 
and others cut into fractional parts and 
labelled. 

. Large varicolored pieces of flannel (for flan- 
nelboard use) which can be shaped into circles, 
squares and rectangles, with some left as 
wholes and others cut into fractional parts. 

. Large varicolored pieces of construction paper, 
or cardboard, for children to cut, label and 
manipulate at their own desks. 

Such a resource kit is requisite to good teaching 

but it need not be duplicated in room after room. 
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Two or more teachers can use the same kit if it is 
stored in a spot easily accessible to all grades con- 
cerned. 

Children, as they move into the upper primary 
grades, need much practice in identifying frac- 
tional parts. Occasional seatwork should call for 
them to label diagrams both of wholes and frac- 
tional parts. 


In no better way can pupils begin to learn: first, 
that the number below the line (such as 2) shows 
into how many parts a whole thing is divided ; and 
second, that the number above the line (such as 1) 
shows how many of these equal parts are being 
used. 

Given several individual pieces of construction 
paper with no markings, but in different colors, the 
children may be asked to show how many ways 
they can divide these into certain fractional parts 
(such as fourths). 


From work with unit fractions (such as 14, 4, 
and 1/3), pupils: proceed to demonstrate their 
skill in identifying larger fractions. On the chalk- 
board, or on individual seatwork diagrams, they 
may be asked to color designated parts (such as 
3/4, 2/3, 3/8 or 5/6). 

Nor is this simply a matter of testing! Testing 
is beneficial only insofar as it shows which children 
grasp the desired concepts; which do not grasp 
them, and why not. Those in the first classification 
can proceed with more difficult work; those in the 
second should be grouped homogeneously to work 
on common needs at their own rate of learning. 

Arithmetic, as well as many other subjects, de- 
mands grouping of pupils for better teaching but, 
unlike reading groups, for instance, arithmetic 
groups should be extremely elastic from day to day. 
A child may be part of the slow-moving group dur- 
ing the study of one topic, perhaps, yet quickly 
move on to advanced individual work in another. 

By way of review, one needs frequently (begin- 
ning in the third and fourth grades) to ask orally, 
at odd moments, such questions as. 

1. How many halves are in a whole thing? how 
many fourths? thirds? sixths? eighths? 

2. Which is larger — six sixths or eight eighths? 

3. How much is 14 of 14? 

4. How many quarters are there in three-fourths? 
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. Three-eighths is how many times as much as 

one-eighth? 

. One-half equals how many fourths? how many 

sixths? how many eighths? 
7. Which is larger — 3/8 or 3/4? 

Even the best of the class may have difficulty 
with questions such as No. 7. Let’s go back to our 
arithmetic techniques of manipulation and discov- 
ery. In no better way can one do a really good job 
of imprinting desired principles indelibly upon chil- 
dren’s minds. 

Let’s give each child, for instance, three pieces 
of construction paper, equal in size but different in 
color. He will label the first as 1 whole. He will 
then mark off and label the second square into 
fourths and the third into eighths. 


Next, he will cut 34 out of the second square, 
then %% out of the third square. By laying the % 
upon the 34 and then upon the whole square, his 
answer will appear obvious. A few such experiences 
should lead him to generalize later that the larger 
the denominator, the smaller the value of the frac- 
tion. 

Frequent directions, such as the following, are 
good: “Write a fraction that is smaller than 14 but 
larger than 1/6; one which is smaller than 1/5 but 
larger than 3/8.” 

Too many teachers in the lower middle grades 
are content with emphasizing fractions as parts of 
whole and as units of measure. Equally important 
at this level is the study of fractions as parts of 
groups. The division of the class into equal teams 
gives rise to the understanding of such facts as 14 
of 26 is 13. The use of egg cartons in a class grocery 
project is a good point of departure for understand- 
ing that 4 of 12 is 3; 1/3 of 12 is 4; 14 of 12 is 6; 
and 1/6 of 12 is 2. 


Follow-up work might well consist of having 
children individually divide a certain number of 
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concrete counters (perhaps 16) into a certain 
number of groups (such as 4) to discover a fact 
(such as 4 of 16 is 4). 

Early in this discussion it was mentioned that 
children, even as early as Grades I and II, should 
have some contact with fractions: (1) as part of a 
whole, (2) as part of a group; and (3) as part of 
a unit of measure. The fourth and last meaning of 
fractions — as a ratio — is best left for the upper 
middle grades, however. 

Here children learn that a fraction used as a 
ratio compares two quantities. This may be done 
in three different ways. In A (below), for instance, 
the example shows that the ratio of 2 to 4 is the 
same as 1. to 2 or 14. Thus, the answer is expressed 
as a common fraction. In B, the example shows that 
the ratio of 4 to 4 is 4/4 or 1 and the answer is ex- 
pressed as a whole number. In C, one sees that the 
ratio of 4 to 3 is 4/3 or 1 1/3 and the answer is ex- 
pressed as a mixed number. 


A 


B Cc 

WT O 
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1 to 2 of 1/2 4 to 4 or 4/4 or | 4 to 3 or 4/3 of I 1/3 

This brings us to the subject of vocabulary. The 
vocabulary of fractions includes such terms as 
numerator, denominator, whole number, unit frac- 
tion, proper fraction, improper fraction, mixed 
number, ratio, reduce and invert. As each term has 
cause for introduction and, as the meaning of that 
term is developed through a series of examples, 
graphic summary posters should be made and 
placed on a nearby bulletin board so that pupils 
can see and mentally review what they have learned 
before they go on to the next step. For that mat- 
ter, they should be left out in sight, as time goes 
on, so one may be sure that all pupils have mastered 
their contents. 

Children should then be able to identify proper 
fractions, improper fractions, and mixed numbers 
from a series of numbers, such as the following: 


Be. 


Reduction of fractions should not prove to be 
much of a bugaboo if children are given plenty of 
opportunity to make charts of fraction equivalents 
and to make diagrams of their own. 


After sketching the diagrams below, on the 
chalkboard or at their desks, very few pupils will 
fail to see that the fraction 4/8 can be reduced, but 
the fraction 5/8 can not; the fraction 6/12 is 
reducible, but the fraction 7/12 is not. 


Unless both the numerator and the denominator 
can be divided by a whole number other than 1, the 
fraction is already reduced to its lowest terms. For 
children really to understand what takes place 
mathematically when fractions are reduced, they 
should use the following plan at first: 

It is important also to realize that the value of a 
fraction is not changed when both terms of the 
fraction may be divided by the same number (ex- 
cept 0). Here also diagrams are useful in bringing 
out this principle; 


Through frequent contact with the pie plates and 
fraction equivalent charts, most pupils realize that 
it is equally possible that both the numerator and 
denominator of a fraction may be multiplied by the 
same number without changing the value of the 
fraction. 


It is not hard now for them to understand how 
to change fractions to a common denominator and 
how to reduce fractions to their lowest terms. They 
soon learn that like fractions are those with the 
same denominator. They are ready now to add and 
subtract like fractions with the first emphasis be- 
ing placed upon addition. 

Let’s limit the *addition of like fractions in the 
initial stages to those: 

1. Which are proper fractions, not reducible 

(such as 1/54+-3/5=4/5) ; 
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2. Which are proper fractions, but reducible 
(such as 1/64+-3/6=4/6=2/3) ; 

3. Which are improper fractions (such as 
5/6+-5/6=10/6=1 4/6=1 2/8). 

As the addition of fractions proceeds, one needs 


to ask frequent questions such as: 


1. Is the sum greater or less than a whole 


number? 


2. What did you do with the numerator? 


Magnets — A Science Unit 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. OBJECTIVES: 


To interest the boys and girls 
in experimentation 
To inspire them to— 
Purposeful reading and re- 
search 


Group discussion 
Creative work 


II. METHODS OF APPROACH: 


A child who has been given a 
magnet as a gift may bring it to 
school to show to the class. Or the 
teacher may make available to 
the children a horseshoe magnet, 
small pieces of steel, needles, 
small tacks, and larger nails to 
create an interest in the study of 
the magnet. 

A book such as BOYS’ BOOK 
OF MAGNETISM, which is 
illustrated with photographs, 
placed on the reading table will 
undoubtedly kindle a spark of in- 
terest. 

Showing one of the three fol- 
lowing filmstrips: “Magnetism’’, 
“Permanent Magnets’, or ““Mag- 
nets”. 


III. ACTIVITIES: 
Finding on the chalkboard each 
day a challenging question as: 
What is a magnet made of? 
Why does it pick up things such 
as tacks, steel bars, and needles? 
Will it pick up other things? 
Which part of the magnet is 
the stronger? 
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Will one magnet pick up an- 
other? 

What is meant by “field of 
force”? 

Does the size of a magnet make 
any difference in the number and 
size of articles it will pick up? 


Experimenting to find out 
whether a magnet has to touch 
an article in order to attract it. 


Reading to find out the differ- 
ence between a lodestone and a 
steel magnet. 


Enjoying the part of ARABI- 
AN NIGHTS which tells about 
the mountain made of lodestone 


Experimenting to find out 
which poles will attract each oth- 
er. 


Trying to make a magnet; 
then checking to see whether it 
has north and south poles. (Rub 
a needle along one arm of a 
magnet, always in the same direc- 
tion). Try to pick up tiny bits of 
steel or other needles with it — 
this magnet which you have 
made. 


Finding out that a magnet can 
be de-magnetized by heating it 
over a gas flame or by pounding 
it with much force. If the small 
piece of iron — the “armature” 
— which comes with a horseshoe 
magnet is not kept over the poles 
the magnet becomes weak. If you 
keep the north poles of two bar 
magnets together for a long time 
the magnets will finally lose their 
power to attract. 


3. What happened to the denominator? 


*Children need to become acquainted with both 
the vertical and the horizontal forms of working 
with fractions. Of course, the vertical form should 
be emphasized first. The writer makes greater use 
of the horizontal form in this article simply to con- 
serve space. 
(The final installment of this article will appear in April) 


Experimenting with a com- 
pass — a magnetized needle in a 
box. 

Just for fun making a magnetic 
boat. The directions for this are 
found in BOOK OF ELECTRI- 
CITY by Parker. Or making a 
magic theater. Directions in EL- 
EMENTARY SCIENCE by 
GRADES — Book III, by Pers- 
ing and Peeples. Or making a 
magnetic fish pond. To make this: 
Fill a dish with water and in this 
float several small needles (‘the 
fish). Make fish lines by fastening 
small magnets to strings which 
are attached to small poles. You 
will have fun seeing who can get 
the most fish from the pond. 

Enjoying and learning from 
films and filmstrips 

Having an assembly to share 
with the parents or another class 
some of the learnings and fun of 
the work with magnets. 


IV. LEARNINGS: 


Magnets attract iron, steel, or 
mixtures of iron. 

There are many metals which 
cannot be picked up with a 
magnet. Nor can cloth, paper or 
rubber be attracted. 

A magnet will pick up a string 
of needles or tacks, but no one 
needle or tack will pick up an- 
other (unless it has been magnet- 
ized). Each of the tacks picked up 
becomes a temporary magnet. 
The original magnet is a perma- 
nent magnet. 

Large magnets will pick up 
heavier things than small ones. 
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A magnet is stronger at the 
ends. 

A magnet’s power reaches for 
some distance beyond itself. This 
distance is calléd its “field of 
force” which depends upon the 
strength of the magnet. 

The ends of a magnet are called 
“poles”. A magnet will pick up 
another if it is not too heavy and 
if certain poles of the two mag- 
nets are placed together; but will 
not do this if the position of the 
magnets is reversed. Unlike poles 
attract each other; like poles re- 
pel each other. 

Lodestone is iron ore which 
does not have to be magnetized. 
It is found in Norway and Swed- 
en, in Michigan and a few other 
places. 

A steel magnet is a piece of 
steel which has been magnetized. 
It is called a permanent magnet 
because it holds its magnetism for 
such a long time. 

If free to move, the magnet’s 
poles always point in the same 
direction. One will always point 
to the north and the other to the 
south. This is because the earth 
itself is a great big magnet with 
magnetic poles — the north and 
the south. 

The magnetic needle of a com- 
pass points (nearly) north and 
south. Compasses are used in 
cross-country traveling, by ex- 
plorers, and to guide airplanes 
and ships. 

Magnets are very useful. They 
are used to pick up steel and iron 
easily and quickly as, for ex- 
ample, bolts and pieces of iron 
which have fallen along railway 
tracks or nails and tacks which 
might puncture automobile tires. 

A magnet may be easily made 
by rubbing a piece of hard steel 
with a large bar magnet. 


V. BOOKS: 


More recent ones: 

Parker, Bertha — MAGNETS — 
1942 (checked for accuracy) 
Yates, Raymond — Boys’ Book 
of Magnetism — 1941 (illu- 

strated with photographs) 
Older books: 
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Keeler, Katherine L. — WORK- 
ING WITH ELECTRICITY 


Parker, Bertha — AN INTRO-.- 


DUCTORY COURSE IN SCI- 
ENCE 


Persing and Peeples — ELE- 


MENTARY SCIENCE by 


GRADES — Book III THE 
WORLD BOOK 


VI. OUTCOMES: 


An understanding and appre- 
ciation of a force which people 
make use of in many practical 
ways. 

An interest in and a desire for 
further experimentation. 


A widened vocabulary: 
magnetize armature 
de-magnetize pole 
lodestone field of force 
permanent attract 
temporary repel 


Vil. TESTS: 


A. UNDERLINE THE COR- 
RECT ENDING. 


1. To make a magnet of your 
own rub with a large bar mag- 
net 

a piece of hard steel 
a piece of lodestone 


. Compasses are used for 
telling the temperature 
telling the direction 


. The magnetic needle of a com- 
pass points 
nearly north and south 
nearly east and west 


. Lodestone is 
hard steel 
iron ore 


. Lodestone is found in 
Michigan and a few other 
places 
Every state of the United 
States 


. A magnet can 
never lose its magnetism 
be de-magnetized 


. The north pole of one magnet 
attracts 
the south pole of another 
the north pole of another 


8. A. steel magnet will hold its 
magnetism longer if 

it is pliable 

it is very hard 


B. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN 
WORDS OF OPPOSITE MEAN- 
ING. 


attract 
permanent 
large 

weak 
de-magnetize 
soft 

unlike 


magnetize 
hard 

like 
strong 
temporary 
repel 
small 


C. FILL THE BLANKS WITH 
THE RIGHT WORDS FROM 
THE LIST BELOW. 


1. Large magnets will pick up 
small magnets. 


. The ends of a magnet are 
called its 


. Magnets attract ‘ 
, and mixtures 
of iron. 


. Magnets will not attract 


? 


or 


. Compasses are used to guide 
and 


. Magnets help people to pick 


up — 


quickly. 


. The earth itself is a great, 
big 

. Lodestone does not need to 
be 


. The small piece of iron which 
comes with horseshoe magnet 
is called the 


. When you make a magnet al- 
ways rub in the 
direction. 


armature 
same 
airplanes 
cloth 
magnet 
poles 
iron 

steel 
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paper 

steel 
magnetized 
iron 
heavier 
rubber 
ships 
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All-Over 
Designing 
For 
Beginners 


STELLA E. WIDER 


THe making of all-over de- 
signs is an experience which is 
most worthwhile. It gives a fine 
opportunity for creative develop- 
ment, in the creating of motifs, 
and in the arranging of motifs. 
It gives opportunity for stressing 
such qualities as -concentration- 
neatness - patience - color bal- 
ance, etc. 

Papers not larger than nine 
by twelve inches, or twelve by 
eighteen are best for the teen 
aged and pre-teen aged groups. 
Larger ones tax their patience 
TOO much, as the process of 
placing the design, and of color- 
ing take time. It is best to make 
two periods of it. 

First, fold the paper accurate- 
ly, on the center of its long axis, 
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with a firm crease. Then fold the 
two cut edges to meet on the 
crease, and crease firmly, thus 
dividing the paper into four equal 
sections, vertically. These creases 
will not be noticeable when the all- 
over is completed. 

Next, supply the group with 
several oblongs of newsprint, or 
other light weight paper, approx- 
imating the width of the vertical 
sections. Charcoal, or VERY soft 
pencils, may be used in designing 
motifs. It is suggested that the 
design fill the little paper nicely, 
but should not extend to the cut 
edges. It is also suggested that 
the design have at least three 
units, as less does not give much 
chance for color combinations. 


After several try-outs, each 
chooses the one he likes the best. 
This he places in the upper left 
corner of his paper. By rubbing 
gently the pattern is easily trans- 
ferred to the larger paper. Then 
take the pattern and place the 
top edge of it level with the lower 
end of the first motif. This will 
serve as a guide in keeping the 
design at regular intervals. Con- 
tinue to the bottom of the first 
section. If the pattern grows dim, 
just go over it carefully with 
whatever medium was used — 
charcoal or pencil. It can usually 
be used three or four times with- 
out renewing. For the second row, 
begin at the bottom and continue 
upward. This method prevents a 
monotonous regularity of design. 
The third row should begin at the 
top, and the fourth at the bottom. 

Use the little pattern now to 
plan a color scheme. Discussions 
as to what constitutes a good col- 
or arrangement can take place 
with the older groups, but most 
groups will create interesting 
combinations for themselves. If 
the edges of the design get too 
ragged, or for purposes of em- 
phasis, the units may be outlined 
with wax crayons, ink, or a very 
soft, black pencil. 

When Jimmy had taken his re- 
peat safely down the first row, 
and as he thought, up the second, 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Cereal 
Pictures 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, 


Associate Professor 
of Art Education 


State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Do you study cereals in one 
of your classes? If so, have the 
children bring in samples so that 
they recognize them? Were there 
cereals to be cooked and the ones 
ready to eat—rice, oatmeal, bar- 
ley, wheaties, triscuit, ete.? Near 
the end of the unit, there are a 
great many samples the children 
have brought in. Since they have 
been handled and left out in the 
classroom, they are not fit for 
consumption and usually 
thrown away. 

We thought it would be fun to 
use them for pictures or designs. 
A cardboard—the back of a writ- 
ing tablet is excellent—was used 
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for a background, and the pic- 
tures were planned and brushed 
with paste. Then the children 
sprinkled on the cereals — a 
shredded wheat tree, an oatmeal 
walk, and some puffed rice flow- 
ers. Some made pictures of ani- 
mals; others made people, land- 


and Most 


The Worlds Rarest 


scapes, or just abstract designs. 
The color, size, and texture of the 


cereals necessitated thought sel- 


ection. 

Later the children found that 
they could mix certain cereals 
with paste and use mixture for 
modeling. We had used paste and 


Valuable 


Stamp 


MARY JO 


How is that stamp collection 
of yours coming. along? Is it 
growing day by day? Who knows 
but that some day you, like a lit- 
tle English schoolboy: back in 
1873, may find in your collection 
a treasure? If you do, we hope 
that you will recognize it—and 
won’t dispose of it, as he did, for 
a mere pittance. 

The world’s rarest and most 
valuable stamp today hides its 
value behind an ugly, insignificant 
appearance, as do many people. 
You can’t judge the value of a 
person or a stamp by outward 
appearance. Shyness and diffi- 
dence in a human being often 
hides his real worth. In a stamp 
it may be a lack of beauty or ap- 
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peal which causes you to trade it, 
or sell it cheaply. That’s what 
happened in the case of the little 
English schoolboy. 

Just as you and I and other 
avid stamp collectors do, he was 
searching through some old let- 
ters in a dusty attic in British 
Guiana when he found this 
stamp. It was a one-cent, magen- 
ta colored stamp of British Guia- 
na, with black printing, and it 
had been issued in 1856. It wasn’t 
very old—only 17 years—and the 
little English boy was disappoint- 
ed at its condition. A friend of his 
found it more interesting, howev- 
er. So, when he offered $1.50 for 
it, the little English boy gladly 
sold it. He could buy some better 


sawdust, but the cereals gave a 
more “grainy” quality. 

Using materials left over from 
other classes is an excellent way 
to call to the attention of the chil- 
dren the visual and tactile quali- 
ties of the materials and show 
them that one can create with 
many different materials in many 
different ways. 


stamps for his collection, he 
thought. 

What makes this stamp so val- 
uable? What makes it different 
from other one-cent stamps you 
may have in your collection? That 
ugly, insignificant little stamp is 
the only one in that series ever 
to be found! Instead of the “Last 
of the Mohicans”, we might call 
it the “Last of the Series”. 

Since it was unearthed from 
its initial home on that old letter 
in a dusty British Guiana attic, 
it has known many owners and 
many different homes. 

It is not known whether the lit- 
tle English boy’s friend was the 
first one to sell it—or whether 
he just traded it—and it traveled 
around as a “trader” for a while. 
But the first time its sale attract- 
ed attention was when it was sold 
for $600. Just imagine! And the 
little English boy who unearthed 
it, gladly sold it for $1.50. 

The eccentric Austrian collect- 
or, Count Ferary, was the second 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Children Study 
American Idioms 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Teacher, Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


[p1oms, the language experts 
sell us, are a people’s own way of 
axpressing feelings, thoughts, 
and actions. These expressions 
are almost impossible to translate 
literally from one language to an- 
other. What’s more, because they 
often arise after the language de- 
velops or remain in spite of 
strong grammatical changes, 
they are usually difficult to de- 
fine in present-day terms of the 
language. Often too, the arrange- 
ment of their words or their use 
in sentence structure cannot be 
logically explained by rules of 
grammar. 

Yet because idioms are an im- 
portant — and necessary — fac- 
tor in any language, it is a good 
idea to devote time at least once 
each school year to these inter- 
esting expressions so vital to 
American lives today. 


I began this activity in my 
classes by asking them to cite 
words and expressions they use in 
everyday life but are difficult to 
define. Everyone was so eager 
that I received a show of re- 
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sponses — “so long,” “oh boy!” 
“gee whiz!” “batter up,” “fill-er- 
up.” 

“These,” I explained, “are idio- 
matic expressions Americans 
have created through a need to 
express ideas in their own way.” 

Then I proposed a great diver- 
sity of challenging activities for 
children to explore this topic 
more deeply on their own through 


research and creative expressive 
writing and art. 

Some “sleuthed in the stacks” 
of the school and local public li- 
braries to report on the history 
of certain American idioms. This 
they found mostly in language 
reference books. Others described 
their use from their own personal 
experiences. Still others created 
stories, dialogues, conversations, 
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or poetry to dramatize their us- 
age. Finally some turned to cre- 
ative art by making imaginative 
drawings whose subject matter 
was idioms. 

It was during our final evalu- 
ative period that the class as a 
whole discovered types of Ameri- 
can idioms. From their reports, 
histories, stories, first-person ex- 
perierces, drawings, and other 
presentation end-products they 
readily learned that the wide 
variety of American idioms can 
be classified in different categor- 
ies by their use. They were: 

1. Age groups. 

2. Occupations. 

3. Activities. 

4. Geographic locales of the 
country. 

EXAMPLE OF CHILD’S COM- 
POSITION ABOUT IDIOMS 
“Hi!” 

By Marshall Goldstein 

In the past when people met 
on the road, they were traveling 
so slow that they had time to ask 
all sorts of questions. “How’s 
your family?” “How’s your corn 
crop?” and “How are you feel- 
ing?” were just a few. 

But the passing of the horse 
and buggy and the coming of the 
automobile changed things con- 
siderably. Now it would be very 
dangerous to chat with a friend 
in another automobile — even 
while waiting for a traffic light. 
So just about all we have time to 
say is, “hi!” 


March Winds 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The March winds blow The March winds roar, 
With all their might! And hum and sigh, 
They seem just made And... hold your hat 
To fly a kite! As they whisk by! 


They blow the clothes They swirl and sweep 
And puff them out, And whistle, so... 

And funny undies Just better take care 
Look real stout! When March winds blow! 
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A good example of the base line is shown here. 


On THE opening day of school 
I was confronted with a “batch” 
of new youngsters — all with 
their own individual personalities, 
ideas, ideals, and enthusiasms — 
28 strong! 

In order to become acquainted 
I decided we should introduce 
ourselves and say a few words. 
“My name is Jane Brown. I live 
at 111 Jefferson and my father is 
a doctor.” This sort of introduc- 
tion is most helpful to the teach- 
er. It gives the basic information 
necessary to acquaintance. More 
is, at the moment, not necessary. 

However, I came to a “charac- 
ter” — a little boy — seated all 
by himself in the front of the 
room. He was most alert and 
bright looking and from the start 
I could see he could scarcely wait 
for his turn. Once he stood and 
began to speak he was like an 
electric phonograph which never 


runs down. In fact, I asked him, 
“Don’t you ever run down?” and 
his prompt reply, “No!” 

Immediately upon telling his 
name, he launched off, “Marma- 
lade and Pinafore, aren’t those 
funny names for kittens?” But, 
before I could answer, “Yes” — 
or “What is this all about’, he 
was off—! He relayed the fol- 
lowing tale without hesitation or 
pause for breath! 

“Marmalade and Pinafore were 
two little kittens who lived with 
a woman who lived alone. She 
had no husband ard she sewed 
for a living. One day Pinafore and 
Marmalade got up in a big tree 
and couldn’t get down. The lady 
couldn’t get them and she had no 
husband to help. She had no little 
boys to help. In the tree, way up 
high, Pinafore and Marmalade — 
said “Mew”. They could not get 
down. Fortunately, the mail man 


Marmalade 
and | 
Pinafore 


GRETCHEN GRIMM, 


Director of Art, 
Campus School, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


All most diverse in interpretation of a similar theme. Individual differences most 
evident and important. 
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This fourth grader is more concerned with the tree as 
a place to climb upon than anything else. 


came along. He had to take all his 
letters out of his mail bag, climb 
the tree, put the kittens into the 
bag and return back down the 
tree. Now the kittens were down 
and safe. However, this did not 
last long for soon again the kit- 
tens were up in the tree. The 
woman decided something must 
be done. She rigged up a rope 
with a basket on one end — looped 
the rope over a branch thus mak- 
ing an elevator. Consequently, 


each time the kittens would climb 
the tree and couldn’t get down, 
she would pull the rope, raising 
the basket, the kittens would get 
into the basket and be lowered by 
means of this elevator — to the 
safety of ground below.” — 

Though the little boy never did 
pause for breath — I do! 

In telling this story I have not 
exaggerated the big words. His 
vocabulary, as well as his story- 
telling ability, was tremendous! 


Here Pinafore and Maramalade have the same “curly” 
characters as the 


tree. 


Suddenly he was telling about 
two little boys. How they got into 
the story I do not know — but 
eventually the tale ends up that 
the woman married and the hus- 
band took care of the little boys 
and the little boys took care of 
the little kittens and the woman 
had no more worries and every- 
one lived happily ever after! 

At that point we were all 
breathless! 

(Turn to page 62) 


A group of third grade illustrations here tell the same story but so individually. 
Notice the variety of tree symbols. 
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A design like quality achieved by the lines of guns and oars. 


Some Of Our 
Great Heroes 


ANNA DUNSER and PAULINE MEDLEN 


A 

LONG time ago Mr. 
Thomas Edison heard a famous 
singer. He thought ‘What will 
happen when he is dead? People 
will not be able to hear his 
voice’.” 

Nine-year-old Carl wrote these 
words as a part of his story of 
Edison in Miss Medlen’s art class. 
Carl’s words bring to mind the 
fact that teachers must help chil- 
dren to become articulate in 
things of importance. Of what 
value is all the information and 
knowledge children gather in 
school if they can not express 
their reactions to them in an ef- 
fective way? 

February is a month replete 
with opportunity to bring both 
intellectual and emotional re- 
sponses. Washington, Lincoln, 
Edison are the heroes who were 
born in February that made up 
the subject matter for discussion 
in the art. classes. 

Carl completed his story of 
Edison as follows: 

Mr. Edison thought for a long 
time. Finally he thought of put- 
ting his voice on an aluminum 
foil disk. The first song he rec- 
orded was ‘Mary had a Little 
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Lamb’. It didn’t sound very good 
the first time he played it. So he 
put a horn over the place where 
the music came out. It sounded 
better that way.” 

Perhaps some of the children 
had been to Dearborn, Michigan, 
to see the restoration of Edison’s 
Menlo Park and had seen and 


heard the first record Edison 
made on the old fashioned cylin- 
ders. 

How much of the social studies 
can be integrated with creative 
art and creative writing! 

Leroy in the same class had 
heard of Menlo Park. He wrote 
as his title for his story and pic- 
ture, “Why I want to go to Men- 
lo Park’. He ended his paper by 
giving a concise history of light. 

“The first men we think were 
cave men. Their light was light- 
ning. Then came the candle. The 
first candle was in a dish that had 
a string coming out of it. Then 
came a lantern, then came the 
light that Edison made.” 

Leroy’s picture was an effec- 
tive representation of the cave- 
men, the cave and the lightning. 

The children did not confine 
themselves to bare facts, but 
‘rote imaginative stories and il- 
lustrated them. In such composi- 
tions they had something to say 
to the class that they hadn’t heard 
before. It was something others 
were interested in hearing. The 
incentive for writing is always 
greater when one can entertain 
an audience. Whenever time 
permits the children read their 
stories to the class. They then see 
the need to write legibly and with 


Mt. Vernon on the hill that slopes down to the river 
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a pencil that makes a mark that 
can be seen. 
Donald, realizing the value of 
a good story, titled his picture 
and story, “I am a Light Bulb”. 

I am a light bulb. I was made a 
long time ago by Thomas Edison. 
I was quite a lot of trouble. 
Thomas started to invent me 
when he got tired filling oil 
lamps. He got kind of disgusted 
at me but he finely (finally) made 
me. 

I can remember when I lasted 
fifteen seconds. That was real 
joy. That was when he used a 
vacuum to take out the air. The 
next bulb lasted four days. 
Through the years I have been 
changed to be the light bulb I 
now am. 

THE END 


The children seldom misspell 
words on paper for they have 
been trained from first grade on, 
to look up or ask about words 
they cannot spell. Donald’s word 
“finely” might well describe the 
way Edison made the light bulb. 
Children write so simply and na- 
turally that their stories are a 
“real joy’. 

When stories are read to the 
class, either by their authors or 
the teacher or some other pupil 
the other members of the class 
discuss their merits just as they 
do the drawings when they are 
placed on the wall. Both kinds 
of creative work may be criti- 


The general store where Lincoln worked 


cised by the same principles. Did 
the artist-author stay with his 
subject, or did he bring in 
things that had no relation to 
the main theme? Was there 
enough surprise and contrast to 
make it entertaining? Is the com- 
position easily understood? Did 
it become unbalanced through 
emphasizing unimportant parts? 

Bob introduced an interesting 
note when he read, “Thomas 
Edison’s teacher must have felt 
silly when she read about him in- 
venting the first practical light 
bulb, after calling him addled. He 
was far from it.” 


Jan wrote of “A Daring Res- 


A Daring Rescue 
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cue” in which Tom Edison saved 
a child from being run over by 
a train. She gets off to a good 
start by using dialog and quota- 
tion marks. Children at this age 
are just beginning to want to 
know how to use quotation marks, 
as they are used in the many 
stories that they read. Each child 
is given help along this line when 
he is ready for it. This is the be- 
ginning of Jan’s story. 

“Sorry, son, I can’t give you a 
job right now. Come back some 
other time” that was all Thomas 
Edison had heard for the month 
he had been looking for a job.” 

Most children enjoy the art 
class. It is a time when they can 
be inventive, can think for them- 
selves, can concentrate quietly on 
a piece of work which is strictly 
their own production, not like any 
other piece of work in the world. 
In the quiet of the room where 
everyone is thinking a pupil can 
retire within himself and con- 
template possibilities. 

It is not so usual to find groups 
where nearly everyone enjoys 
writing original stories. For 
many people, children and adults, 
putting their own thoughts, on 
paper is a major chore. This is 
true, of course, because they 
haven’t had sufficient practice in 
writing. With all of the English 
lessons pupils have in school all 
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Abraham is probably in the buggy 


through their school life, they 
have been given only occasional 
opportunity to really express 
themselves in words on paper. We 
can be thankful that is changing. 
Many grade teachers are having 
children write original stories 
daily. 

They use story writing rather 
than reports and formal letters 
because it fascinates the children 
and they do not dislike to write 
stories. It is a way to accomplish 
something in English. 

The very slow children will 
write only a few lines while others 
write a whole page. Two senten- 
ces written legibly is a great ac- 
complishment for some and is 
worth more than a page which 
makes no sense. 

One child wrote, “A long time 
ago we did not have lights. Few 
years later Thomas Edison made 
light bulbs and that’s why we 
have lights. The end.” 

This was written in a neat bold 
hand. The apostrophe in “that’s” 
was omitted and Edison was 
spelled with two s’s. Otherwise 
it was perfect if not brilliant. The 
teacher probably used her red 
pencil to write on the paper, “I 
liked your story. It told the facts 
about Edison,” and probably she 
did not strike out an s or put in 
an apostrophe. 

She can always find something 
to commend in the child’s story 
and in the drawing or painting, 
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and she can take time to confer 
with any individual who is mak- 
ing the same mistake repeatedly 
in his stories. 

Miss Medlen’s children enjoyed 
the work about Edison so much 
that she gave them an assignment 
later on Washington. Not all of 
the art work in Lyndover School 
is made up of stories and illustra- 
tions but it is very exciting to oc- 
casionally integrate the social 
studies, the creative writing and 
the creative art. 

After a discussion period in 
which the children refreshed their 
memories on the things they 
knew about Washington they be- 
gan on the work of giving impres- 
sions with crayons and pencils. 


Johnny writes of an imaginary 
visit to Mount Vernon in 1765. 

I think Mount Vernon is a 
beautiful place with its beautiful 
gardens and grapevines. The big 
white house sets on a hill. It 
slopes down. It sets near the 
Potomac River. It has nineteen 
rooms in it. It has very beautiful 
carpets and furniture. So that’s 
my story of Mount Vernon. This 
is just my idea of Mount Vernon. 

Johnny has given us additional 
impressions in his crayon picture 
of the big white house on the 
hill and the paths that lead down 
to the water. 

Linda too writes of a visit to 
Mount Vernon in 1765, with more 
imagination, perhaps. 

One day long time ago Mommy 
said to me, “Linda, today is the 
day we are going to Mount Ver- 
non.” “Oh, boy,” I said... 

We harnessed old Ben to the 
wagon. Then we were off. When 
we got there Mommy sat down. 
Cindy and I unharnessed Ben. We 
rode around the place. We saw 
George Washington! and got to 
talk to him!! 

Finally Mommy said, “We have 
to go home now, children.” So we 
told Mr. Washington good by, 
and that was a day at Mount 
Vernon. 

Linda’s picture of herself and 
her mother in the wagon (?) is 
strong in contrast of light and 


On the way to Mount Vernon 
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dark and fairly well arranged. 
One must see the colors, the blue- 
violet, the red-violets and the 
blue-greens in the background to 
fully appreciate the work Linda 
has put into her composition. 

Ronnie has made a very de- 
sign-like picture of Washington 
crossing the Delaware. The lines 
of the guns and the oars form a 
nice pattern which show an un- 
usual feeling for design. 

Ronald drew a picture of Wash- 
ington as a general. He succeeded 
in getting a bloody story and an 
equally bloody picture. This is his 
story. 

It was at the battle of York- 
town when I served under Gen- 
eral Washington. We were all 
down in trenches. As soon as we 
heard the signal to charge we 
were on our feet and running. I 
shot two men. Then I started to 
reload but found I was low on 
powder so I took a wounded man’s 
powder and shot three more men. 
Then I got hit in the hand go I 
put some bandages on it. Soon 
after that the battle was over. 
The British General Cornwallis 
surrendered. 

The End 

Washington can well be sum- 
med up in Mike’s words. 

One day a long time ago there 
lived a man named George Wash- 
ington. He was a great hero in 
the war and he is my hero and he 
always will be. He was a good 
fighter and he wore bright blue 
clothes. 

Lincoln proved to be as inter- 
esting as Edison and Washington. 
Most of the children knew more 
about Lincoln than they did about 
the other two heroes. They had 
taken trips to New Salem, to see 
the town just as it was when 
Abraham Lincoln lived there. And 
they had gone on to Springfield, 
Illinois to see Lincoln’s tomb and 
the house where he lived when he 
was elected president. 

Janet shows us that Lincoln 
was Ann Rutledge’s hero by writ- 
ing this story: 

I am Ann Rutledge. My hero 
is Abraham Lincoln. I watched 
him split rails one day and boy, 
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can he sure pack a wollop! I 
wanted to marry him but Mother 
says I am too young to marry. 


Now I know what she meant be- 


cause now I am dead. 

Janet’s picture shows a horse 
hitched to an old fashioned top 
buggy approaching a log cabin 
but we can only guess who is 
driving the horse. 

Jay’s story goes as follows: 

When Abe Lincoln had a job as 
store keeper in an Illinois general 
store he worked very hard and 
read books at night. Once he 
walked ten or fifteen miles to re- 
turn just a few cents to a lady. 
When he later became president 
and from all the books he had 
read when he was a store keeper 
he was very smart and knew a 
lot of things that a president in 
that day should have known. 

Jay has made a very impressive 
picture of the general store where 
Abe worked and got his knowl- 
edge. 

Here is another Janet who is 
a year older than the one who 
played Ann Rutledge. She has 
a long title for her story and 
picture. 

If I had been with Lincoln 
when he was ten. 

I guess if I would have been 
with Abraham Lincoln when he 
was ten I wouldn’t have felt very 
much at home. First of all at 
breakfast my mother would just 
turn a knob on the stove to have 
fire to cook with. But at Lincoln’s 
house I would have to gather 
wood to start a fire to cook with. 
When it grew dark instead of 
pushing a switch for light I 
would have to light candles in- 
stead. In the morning: at school 
instead of sitting in desks I 
would sit on a long bench. There 
would not be so many books and 
paper either. So you see I think 
that nobody would feel very much 
at home. 

The story of Lincoln would not 
be complete without mention of 
Jerry’s picture of the general 
store. Things in the store are 
labeled, food, ties, hats, pistols, 
brooms, guns. Also there are jugs 
with two x’s on them. Lincoln 


himself is there behind the coun- 
ter ready and able to wait on 
trade. 

Patty is much influenced by the 
fact that she has a new baby 
brother so she writes of “The Big 
Event” 

It was a cold stormy night. 
The wind blew and whistled. The 
rain poured down with powerful 
force. But that wasn’t enough to 
scare Mr. Lincoln and Mrs. Lin- 
coln. No sir. Why tonight was the 
big event. The minutes seemed 
like hours. But finally it hap- 
pened. A boy! Mr. Lincoln 
couldn’t get over it. “Let’s call 
him Abraham,” said Mrs. Lin- 
coln. He has such cute dimples. 
I’ll bet they’ll help him to be a 
very important man when he 
grows up.” 

Then there is always the child 
who never quite gets the whole 
import of the assignment. But 
to some Donald’s story would 
have great worth. 

My Hero 

My Dad is my hero. My Dad 
told me not to go down to the 
river one day because a snake 
was there. And that is how my 
Dad saved me. And I know now 
not to go near a snake. 

Not all art work is story writ- 
ing and story illustration when 
connected with holidays. In one 
class the children planned a party 
for Washington’s birthday. The 
decorated place mats, place cards, 
invitations and favors for the 
event using the usual symbols, 
the cherry, the hatchet, the 
cocked hat and a small picture of 
Mount Vernon. 

At another time they used 
pages of a wall paper catalog and 
drew pictures of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Washington’s era on 
the figured side of the pages. 
They then cut out the dresses and 
suits and pasted them on dark 
colored construction paper. They 
drew the heads and hands and 
pasted them in. 

Another class made all over 
designs by first making a small 
unit about four by four of things 
pertaining to the holiday. They 

(Turn to page 62) 
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March Calling! 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Month by Month Activities) 


A. Our March Calendar 


‘March 2 (1769) De Witt Clinton, Statesman, Chief 
‘Promoter of the Erie Canal. 


‘March 3 (1847) Alexander Graham Bell, Inventor 
of the telephone. 


March 6 (1806) Elizabeth Barrett Browning, one 
of the greatest women poets. 

March 6 (1475) Buonarroti Michelangelo an Italian 
artist, one of the world’s most famous painters 
and sculptors. 


March 7 (1849) Luther Burbank, often called the 
“Plant Wizard”. 


March 9 (1451) Americus Vespucius, the Italian 
explorer for whom America was named. 

March 15 (1767) Andrew Jackson, the beloved “Old 
Hickory”. 

March 17 (1837) Grover Cleveland, who was Presi- 
dent of our country. 


March 19 (1813) David Livingstone, the English- 
man who explored in “Darkest Africa”. 


March 22 (1822) Rosa Bonheur, the French artist 
who loved to draw animals. 


March 26 (1875) Robert Frost, whose beautiful 
poems of New England have won for him the title 
of “New England Poet” 


Other Special Days in March 
March 20 — The beginning of Spring 
March 17 — Saint Patrick’s Day. 
Easter (sometimes in March) 


B. Getting at the Facts 


1. What two really great presidents were born in 
March? There are two others — James Madison 
and William Jennings Bryan. Can you look up 
William Jennings Bryan in your encyclopedia and 
find two facts that made him famous. 
2. What two great explorers were born in March? 
Can you look up David Livingstone in your en- 
cylopedia and find — 

a. In what country was he born? 

b. Where did he work as a child? 

c. To what country did he go as a missionary? 

d. Where is he buried? 

e. What books has he written? 


3. Three great musicians were born in March 
Johann Strauss on March 14, 1804. 
Johann Sebastian Bach on March 21, 1685 
Arturo Toscanini on March 25, 1867 
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You may have heard some of the famous waltzes 
composed by Strauss. Can you find out for what 
Toscanini was noted? 

4. March, too, is the month of famous writers and 
poets. 

Can you find two of them in our March calendar? 
Here are two others — 

March 1 (1837) William Dean Howells, an Amer- 
ican writer of poems and stories. Can you find one 
of his great works? 

March 17 (1852) Stephen Samuel Wise, Jewish 
Rabbi and writer. Can you find cut why he became 
worldly known? 


5. Can you find from your calendar a famous Ital- 
ian artist? A famous French artist? 


Here are four other artists born in the month of 
March. Look them up and report on them to your 
class. 


March 1 (1848) Augustus Saint Gaudens, one of 
the greatest American sculptors. 

March 5 (1853) Howard Pyle, Illustrator, Painter, 
Author 

March 17 (1846) Kate Greenaway, who illustrated 
many of the books you read. 


March 22 (1599) Anthoni Van Dyck, an artist who 
painted beautiful portraits. 


C. A Breath of Spring 


A Spring Flower 


One frosty day in March I strayed 
Along a woodland path I knew, 
And there I met a little maid 
With shyest, starry eyes of blue. 
Her ample cloak was lined with fur, 
Her gray-green tippet furry too; 
“The wind is cold,” I said to her; 
Said she, “It may be, sir, for you.” 
—Florence Piper Tuttle 
Pussy’s Needs 
We call you pussy willows 
A name that suits somehow: 
And yet we’ve never known you 
To even try to meow. 
Your furry little cat kins, 
Are soft like pussy’s feet, 
But don’t you think some scratches 
Would make you more complete. 


—Sarah J. Day 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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D. Our Own Television Show 
Great Men of Science 


You will find several great names in the field of 
science and several of them were born in March. 
Would you like to make speeches about these men 
that your classmates may enjoy them, too? 


March 3 — Birthday of Alexander Graham Bell, 
who invented the telephone. Alexander worked 
with his father as a young man. His father had in- 
vented a system for teaching deaf people to speak. 
When Alexander learned the system, he was hired 
to teach a young girl who was deaf. While trying 
to make an electrical device to improve her hearing, 
he invented the telephone. 


March 7 — The birthday of Luther Burbank. The 
state of California observed Arbor Day on Bur- 
bank’s birthday. The state bill reads as follows: 
“March 7 of each year, being the birthday of Luth- 
er Burbank is hereby set apart to be known as 
Bird and Arbor Day. All public schools are directed 
to observe Bird and Arbor Day, not as a holiday, 
but by including in the school work of the day suit- 
able exercise that will teach about the value of 
birds and trees and how to protect them.” 


March 14 — Eli Whitney patented the cotton gin. 
Yes, it was on this day that Eli Whitney patented a 
device which he had discovered for taking seed from 
fifteen bales of cotton in a single day, saving hours 
of labor in the South. After the invention of the 


cotton gin, cotton became a very important product 
of the South and cotton fabrics were widely used. 


E. Pussy and the Bunny — for Easter 


Verse 1. 

A bonny, bob-tailed bunnikin 
Was hurrying down the street, 
All sugary and sweet. 

Verse 2. 

Along the way came Pussy Cat, 
She was a hurrying, too; . 

She tweaked her nose, this way and that, 
She’d spied the eggs of blue. 

Verse 3. 

“Your basket, bunnikin,” she said, 
“May I carry it awhile? 

My paws are made so soft that they 
Can tippy toe a mile.” 

Verse 4. 

But Bunny laughed at Pussy Cat, 
“Why, Mistress Puss, my dear; 

A basket and a Pussy Cat. 
Look really very queer. 

Verse 5. 

“You may be good for catching mice, 
But everybody knows, 

There’s never been a pussy made, 
Could stand upon his toes.” 
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Verse 6. 
Then Bunny shook his tiny tail, 
And stood on his hind feet, 
He kept his basket on his arm, Soe 
And hip-hopped down the street. : . 
—Florence Piper Tuttle 


F. Rosa Bonheur, the Girl Who .Loved Animals 


“Rosalie! Rosalie’! called Madame Bonheur. 
“Lanch is ready and your cabbage soup wa be 
cold. 

But Rosalie did not come and her little brothers 
did not know where she was. 

“She ran down the street carrying her paper and 
crayons, said Auguste. ‘But I have ner seen her 
since.” 

“She is such an absent-minded: child,” said 
Mother Bonheur “but I’ll put her soup on the stove 
and keep it warm.” 

Mother and father and the boys finished their 
lunch and still no sign of Rosalie. Monsieur Bon- 
heur took his pipe and sat out in the warm sun- 
shine. The Bonheurs were a very happy family. 
They did not have much money but they did not 
need money to be happy. Rosa’s father was an artist 
and her mother a musician, and they all enjoyed 
simple, lovely beauty wherever they found it. 
Rosalie had always loved to draw since a very tiny 
child. She would give up her play at any time in 
order to be by herself and draw pictures on her pad 
of paper. 

By now, it was almost supper time and still 
Rosa had not come home. The family became wor- 
ried and sent father to look for her. He walked and 
and walked through the woed and fields in search 
of her, becoming more anxious with every step. 

Finally, he brushed away some shrubbery and 
disentangled some branches; and there he found 
little Rosalie. Her paper and crayons had fallen to 
the ground and her tiny head was nodding. 

Father Bonheur picked her up in his arms and 
together they made their way home, both to re- 
ceive a scolding. But even this did not dampen, in 
the least, Rosa’s interest in drawing. 

The family moved to Paris a short time later, 
where the Bonheurs lived on the sixth floor of an 
apartment house. Upon the roof Rosa made a tiny 
garden of flowers. Rosa also had birds in her lit- 
tle garden, and her brothers built little cages for 
them. Happiness showed in Rosa’s face for now she 
could draw and dream to her heart’s content. 

Rosa was only nineteen, when she sent two of 
her most famous paintings to a famous art exhibi- 
tion in Paris. These pictures made the young wo- 
man famous and people everywhere recognized 
her great talent. You, no doubt, know one of these 
great paintings — “The Horse Fair” — In it and 
her other pictures, Rosa Bonheur expressed her 
great love for animals in a beautiful way for all the 
world to enjoy. 
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G. The Story of St. Patrick 


How the Irish did love him for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, and he was not even born in 
Ireland! Some people say he was born in Scotland, 
others say in France, and still others say England 
was his birthplace. But it was so very long ago — 
about fifteen hundred years or so that we have no 
way of really knowing. But that does not matter 
so much after all. It is what St. Patrick stands for 
that is really important. 

When young Patrick was sixteen years old he 
was captured by pirates and taken to Ireland and 
sold as a servant. For six years he tended the flocks 
of an Irish chieftain. It was a hard life with never 
a bit of pleasure, and many days of real hunger and 
cold. The early faith of his parents kept him 
strong and he decided that he wanted to become a 

After finishing his studies in France and Italy, 
Patrick went back to Ireland to carry the message 
of Christ to the people. He traveled up and down 
the country making friends with the people. An 
old story says that he drove the snakes out of Ire- 
land by beating on a big drum. Any way, whatever 
the fact, there are no snakes in Ireland today. 

Patrick was given a piece of land on which to 
build a church. But instead of the one church, he 
built three hundred and sixty-five churches and 
near one of these he founded a school where men 
could be trained to carry on his great work. Patrick 


died in the spring of the year when the shamrocks 
were most beautiful. Because there was some doubt 
as to whether he died on the eighth or ninth of 
March, they decided to add the two dates together 
and to honor him every year on the seventeenth of 
March — a beautiful tribute to a man who did much 
good in the world. 


Saint Patrick’s Day 

Have you seen Miss Daffy Dilly 

With hat of lovely sheen, 
She must have known Saint Patrick 

Was very fond of green. 
Have you heard the music playing 

And the strutting of the band, 
They’re playing good old Irish tunes, 

About dear Ireland. 

—Florence Piper Tuttle 


H. A March Bulletin — What To Find 


1. Birds Returning from the South 

2. The Croaking of the Frogs 

3. Pussy willow twigs 

4. Father Talking of Painting the House 

5. Boys and Girls with Marbles and Roller Skates 
6. New Birds’ Nests 

7. Butterflies and-their Winter Cocoons 

8. The Crocus and the Daffy Dilly 


Which of these signs of Spring, have you seen? 
Name them and add others to the list. 


Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with March Calling!) 


I. Pantomiming People and Events — 


Look over Our March Calendar. You find there 
the following names: 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Luther Burbank 
Americus Vespucius 
Andrew Jackson 
David Livingstone 
Rosa Bonheur 
Saint Patrick 
Easter 
All of these persons or events would make in- 
teresting pantomiming before the class for the 
other children to guess. Here are a few ideas that 
might be of help to you. 
Show Alexander Graham Bell testing out his first 
telephone. 
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Show Luther Burbank in his garden in California 
hunting for the potato seed pod from which he 
raised twenty-three different plants. 

Show Americus Vespucius sighting land in the 
distance and the joy of the men on board the ship. 

Show Andrew Jackson in the famous Battle of 
New Orleans leading five thousand American sol- 
diers against a much larger British force. 

Show David Livingstone teaching the natives in 
Darkest Africa. 


Show Rosa Bonheur painting one of her great 
pictures, The Horse Fair. 


Show Saint Patrick beating on a big drum in 
order to drive the snakes from Ireland. 


Show The Easter Bunny bringing baskets of eggs 
to the little children. 
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II. Three Minute Speeches — 


Can you make an interesting three-minute speech 
before your classmates? The following events in 
March would be of interest. 


A, The organization of Girl Scouts by Daisy Gordon 
with ten other young girls on March 12, 1912. 


B. The Blizzard on March 11, 1888 — which 
brought twenty-one inches of snow to New York 
City. All travel was put out of service. In. Phil- 
adelphia it is said that the drifts reached the sec- 
ond story windows of the houses: and that twenty- 
eight horses were hitched to the snow plow on the 
streetcar tracks. 


C. The tradional story of St. Patrick and the snake. 
It seems, he had banished all the snakes except 
one which refused to leave. So St. Patrick, the story 
says, built a box and invited the snake to enter. 
The snake refused, insisting the box was not big 
enough. After a long discussion, the snake agreed 
to go into the box to prove it was too small for him. 
St. Patrick quickly shut the lid tight, then threw 
the box into the sea. 


III. Appreciation of Poetry. 


The Traveling Butterfly 
I like to watch the airplane. 
Go zooming up so high. 
She skims the trees, and scales the clouds, 
With stars to steer her by. 
It’s then I wish that I could have 
A traveling butterfly, 
And light upon the star points 
That dot the silver sky. 
What fun to circle ’round the world. 
From sands to icy snow ; 
With a butterfly to guide me 
Wherever I might go 


What color do you see and feel as you read this 
poem? (silver, yellow, white (snow) ) 

What movement do you feel? (zooming of the 
plane, skimming above the trees, scaling the 
clouds) 

What does it mean to skim above the trees? 

What does it mean to scale the clouds? 

What particularly lovely pictures did you like? 
(lighting up on the star points that dot the silver 
sky) 

Can you explain what is meant from sands to icy 
snow? Can you give an example? 


IV. Making a Movie of Andrew Jackson’s life. 


Scene I. 


A group of women were traveling in four-wheeled 
ox carts, the men riding on horseback, to reach the 
town of Nashville, Tennessee. They traveled two 
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days and a night without stopping to rest. The 
men all carried muskets and kept a sharp look out 
for Indians. Finally they found a resting place near 
the edge of the woeds where they pitched their 
tents and lighted their fires. 


Scene II. 


Two of the men were selected to watch the camp 
during the night. The rest wrapped themselves in 
blankets and lay down to sleep. All were asleep ex- 
cept the two guards and one young man. He was 
smoking a corn cob pipe as he sat with his back to 
a tree. This young man was twenty-one years old 
and his name was Andrew Jackson. He was on his 
way to Nashville, where he planned to study law. 


Scene ITI. 


Just as he was about to sleep, a strange hooting 
noise roused him. He picked up his rifle. Then he 
crept to one of the guards. “Those are no owls,” he 
said. “They are Indians playing the part.” He 
aroused the camp. As quietly as possible, they 
broke up camp and started again on their journey. 


Scene IV. 


During the War of 1812, Jackson was one of the 
bravest leaders of the American troops. In the 
famous battle of New Orleans he led five thousand 
American soldiers against a much larger British 
force but the British were badly defeated. Jackson 
had protected his troops by setting up a defence of 
cotton bales. 


Scene V. On one of the long marches during the 
War of 1812, the men noticed Jackson’s ability to 
walk long distances. He is as tough as hickory: 
they remarked. He was ‘Hickory’ to the men from 
that time on. And to this day Andrew Jackson is 
fondly spoken of as “Old Hickory”. 


V. Nature’s Surprises 


Your teacher no doubt will ask you to tell all 
the signs of spring you see. Here are some of the 
surprises you may find. 


1. Old Father Robin coming back from the South. 
2. The tulips and daffodils peeping out of the 
garden. The sound of frogs croaking as they 
come out of the mud where they have slept all 

i winter. 


3 3. The coming of little gray pussies on the pussy 


willow twigs. 


, 4. The caterpillar crawling out from his cocoon 


where he had made his winter home. 

5. Mother Robin bringing grass, leaves and 
tender twigs in her bill to make a nest in the 
maple tree. 

6. Ice and snow melting in the yard and every- 
where. 

7. Farmers beginning to work in fields. 

8. Days growing longer, and nights shorter. 
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*-9, Boys making and flying their kites. 
10. Bears coming out of hibernation. 


Can you think of three more of Nature’s Sur- 
prises that you have seen? 


VI. The Winds of March 


‘ Can you name ways in which the wind may be 
of help? 

1. Dries our clothes on the line. 

2. Turns the wheel of the windmill. 

3. Seatters seeds of the dandelion and other 

plants. 

4. Pushes the sail boats. 

5. Blows little boy’s kites 

6. Helps to dry out wet mud. 


Can you think of other ways in which the wind 
may be of help? Can you think of any tricks it 
plays on us? 

Do you know these wind poems — 

Balloons by Nancy Byrd Turner 

March Wind by Cullen Fisher 

Who Has Seen the Wind by Christina Rossetti 

‘The Wind’ by Robert Louis Stevenson 

Kites by Aileen Fisher. 

And do you know these wind songs? They are 
from Songs of Childhood by Aerhart, and published 
by Ginn & Co. 

“Sister Rain and Brother Wind” 

The Winds 

Blow, Wind, Blow 

The Wind 


VII. Language Work for March 


Iam held by a string. 

I fly high in the air 

The wind gives me a push. 
What am I? 
I sing in the early Spring. 
I have a very red breast. 
I go South in the winter. 
What am I? 


D. The Dandelion. 


She was a ‘ 
With curly, golden hair, 
That shimmered like a crown of — 
All through the Ss air. 
But oh, alas! that she one day 
Should look so and 
Then all at once she grew real bald, 
Her hair had blown away. 
Which of these words would you use in the blanks? 
lovely winsome gray 
pretty old gold 
silver summer winter 
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VIIL. In tribute to Communication and to Alexander 
Graham Bell. 


Wonder Ways 


I wonder why the world seems smaller, 
And people closer day by day, 
And what has brought us so much nearer 
To places really far away? 
Is it the trains 
That skim so fast— 
A flash of steel 
Is it the birds 
That sail the sky 
Or roadsters gay 
That hurry by? 
Is it waters bridged 
With iron locks 
Or tunnels bored 
Right through the rocks? 
Or is it magic 
In the air 
That brings us news 
Of everywhere? 
Great world, you must have wonder ways 
Of growing smaller with the days. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 
I grow on a twig. 
My coat looks like fur. 
I am very soft and gray. 
What am I? __ 
I am just a weed. 
I grow along the road. 
My blossom is like gold. 
What am I? 


B. Flowers — Answer Yes or No 


Yes — No 
. Tulips grow pink, yellow, purple blossoms 
Yes — No 


Yes — No 
Yes — No 
Yes — No 


- The dandelion is a weed. 


. The violet has a red blossom. 
4, The jonquil wears a yellow gown. 
5. The lily is usually a pure white. 


C. Birds — Find the Right Answer 


. Birds like to eat the berries of the ______ tree. 
apple mulberry maple 
. Birds like to make nests of 


food string seeds 


. The bird house with small opening suits the 


crow eagle 

. The robin has a bright 

blue yellow red 

. The enemy of the blue bird is 
the crow the sparrow 


wren 


vest. 


the robin 
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Six Gentlemen From Spain 


HELEN WHITMER .GARBER 


Characters in order of their appearance 


Robert Drake 

Martha Drake 
Christopher Columbus 
Ponce de Leon 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
Hernando Cortez 
Francisco de Coronado 
Hernando de Soto 


school children 


The six gentlemen 
from Spain 


ACT I. Scene 1. 


At rise: a schoolroom or study in a private home. 
Time: the present. A large outline map of North 


America hangs on the wall center back. (The map 
may be made of several pieces of rag paper joined 
together.) A study table front stage with a chair 
at each end. Robert and Martha Drake, children of 
about 10 and 12 respectively, seated at the table 
studying. They are restless and do not concentrate 
on their work. 


Robert: (throwing down book): Got all your 
Arithmetic? 

Martha: Sure. It was easy. I have my Spelling, 
too. 

Robert: So do I, and all my English, but there’s 
one thing I haven’t got. 

Martha: I know what — your Social Studies — 
and I don’t have mine either. I always leave that 
stuff ’till last. 

Robert: I hate it, especially the History part. 
Readin’ about those old guys and what they did. It 
slays me. 

Martha: I never saw anything so uninteresting. 
It’s dry. It’s so dry it makes me want a drink of 
water. 

(Enter Columbus, 
Coronado, de Soto 

Columbus: What’s dry? Who’s uninteresting? 
Surely not me, nor any of my glorious company. 

(Children sit up astounded.) This is my friend, 
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de Leon, Balboa, Cortez, 


His Excellency, Ponce de Leon, governor of Puerto 
Rico. (Ponce de Leon steps forward and bows) 
This is Vasco Nunez de Balboa. (Balboa steps for- 
ward and bows) Hernando Cortez, conqueror of 
Mexico. (Cortez steps forward and bows) Fran- 
cisco de Coronado. (Coronado comes forward and 
bows) Hernando de Soto (de Soto comes forward 
and bows) and I am Christopher Columbus. (bows) 

Robert and Martha (together): Christopher 
Columbus! 

Columbus: There’s nothing dry or uninteresting 
about this group. 

Coronado: Tell them about some of your adven- 
tures, Christopher. They won’t think you’re unin- 
teresting if they hear about them. 

Robert and Martha (together) : Oh, please do. 

Columbus: You know, I had a very hard time to 
get ships and sailors for my explorations. 

Martha: Didn’t Queen Isabella give you her 
jewels? 

Columbus: Yes, but first I went to Portugal for 
help, but the king deceived me. You see, almost 
everybody believed that the world was square and 
that you would fall off if you came too near the 
edge. They thought I was crazy to try to find the 
rich lands of the east by sailing west. The king 
secretly sent out a ship to try my plan, but the 
sailors got scared and came back. 

Robert: That wasn’t cricket. 

Columbus: No, it wasn’t. 

Martha (eagerly) : What happened next? 

Columbus: I went to Spain. King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella were kind, but their treasury was 
almost empty after many long and costly wars. I 
waited for years then finally gave up. 

Martha (surprised) - You gave up? 

Columbus: Yes, I gave up. I rolled up my few 
clothes, tied them to a stick, took my son, Diego, by: 
the hand and started off on foot for France. 

Robert: Did you have a son? 

Columbus: Yes, he was just about your age and 
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if he hadn’t been with me I might never have dis- 
covered America. 

Martha (eagerly) : Please tell us about it. 

Columbus: This is the way it was. Diego and I 
were walking down a long, hot, dusty road. We 
were so tired that we could scarcely take another 
step. We came to a monastery. I wouldn’t have 
stopped, had I been alone, but Diego was hungry 
and thirsty. It wasn’t right to make my son suffer 
so we stopped to ask for bread and water. The good 
prior invited us in and the first thing I knew, I was 
’ telling him my story. 

Robert: What did he do? 

Columbus: He sent for some old seamen, among 
them, Pinzon, who was a famous sailor. They 
agreed with me that there might be land to the 
westward. The good prior went in haste to see his 
friend, Queen Isabella, and begged her not to let 
me go to France. 

Martha: What happened next? 

Columbus: I went back to court. The queen final- 
ly said that I could go, but she refused to make me 
governor of the lands that I might discover. I was 
angered by that, so I decided once again to go to 
France. I mounted a mule and started off. 

Robert: But I thought you sailed from Spain. 

Columbus (holds up his hand for silence) : I was 
well on my way when a swift horseman overtook 
me. He told me that the queen had decided to pawn 
her jewels and that she would make me governor 
of all the lands that I might discover. 

Martha (clapping hands) : Goody! 

Columbus: She fitted out three ships — the Santa 
Maria, the Pinta and the Nina, I commanded the 
Santa Maria, Pinzon, the Pinta and Pinzon’s broth- 
er, the Nina. The good prior held a religious 
service and prayed for us before we went. The 
women and children all cried because they thought 
they’d never see us again. 

Martha: (wiping her eyes): It must have been 
a very sad time. 

Columbus: We set sail on the third of August, 
1492. We had calm seas and gentle breezes, but 
some of the sailors thought that we might fall off 
the earth at any time. I tried to encourage them 
and told them that we were near Japan (I thought 
we were.) Then one night Pinzon shouted, “Land, 
land!’”’ We all ran up on board to see. 

Robert: Did he see land? 

Columbus: No, only a bank of dark clouds in the 
distance. 

Martha: Were the men disappointed? 

Columbus: Disappointed? They were so angry 
that they threatened to throw me overboard if I 
didn’t turn back. 

Martha: Oh, how awful! 

Columbus: Then one beautiful evening after we 
sang our vesper hymn, I told the men that we would 
not sail on after midnight. I was standing at the 
railing gazing far into the distance when I saw a 
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moving light like a torch being carried from place 
to place. We had found land! : 

Martha: Oh, how happy you must have been! 

Robert: How long were you on the water? 

Columbus: From August third to October 
twelfth. On the morning of October twelfth we all 
dressed in our best clothes and carrying flags, 
banners, and crosses, we stepped upon the shores 
of the new world. I planted the flag of Spain and 
took possession of the Island of San Salvador in 
the name of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 
(steps to map and pastes a piece of bright orange 
paper cut the shape of the island to show where he 
landed.) Later I discovered Cuba. (pastes orange 
paper to show Cuba) which I believed to be Japan. 
I also explored the West Indies. (pastes orange 
paper to show the West Indies) and tovk posses- 
sion of all of them for Spain. 

Martha: What a wonderful thing you did! 

Columbus: Yes, but I never knew that I’d dis- 
covered a new world. But now, I’ve talked about 
myself long enough. I want you to hear from the 
others. Come forward, Ponce de Leon. (de Leon 
comes forward and bows) Tell them your story. 

Ponce de Leon: I was with Columbus on his sec- 
ond voyage. In time the king made me governor 
of Puerto Rico, one of the islands of the West 
Indies. 

Martha: Was it a pretty island? 

Robert: Who lived there? 

Ponce de Leon: It was a beautiful island, in- 
habited by Redskins. Columbus named them In- 
dians. But I wanted to find out something about 
the surrounding country. I had heard tales of a 
magic fountain called the Fountain of Youth and of 
cities of gold on some of the islands far to the 
north. In the spring of 1513 with the king’s permis- 
sion, I set sail. 

Martha: What happened then? 

Ponce de Leon: I sailed northward for many 
days past lovely islands. On Easter Sunday I came 
upon an unknown shore that stretched away for 
miles. There were lovely palms and flowers every- 
where. I named the new country Florida which 
means “Land of Flowers.” I took possession of it 
for the king of Spain. I built a little chapel in honor 
of the Holy Virgin at the spot where I first touched 
land. 

Martha: But you never found the Fountain of 
Youth? 

Robert: Nor the cities of gold? 

Ponce de Leon: No, I never found the Fountain 
of Youth. I became old just like anybody else and 
I never found cities of gold, but I did find the gold 
of Florida’s sunshine and of her golden grapefruit 
and lemons and oranges. 

(Goes to map and pastes Florida cut from bright 
orange paper in place.) 

But I have talked quite long enough. Balboa, 
come up and tell your story. 
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(Balboa comes forward.) 

Balboa: I wasn’t noble and good like Columbus 
and Ponce de Leon. I wasted my time and quar- 
relled with my neighbors. I was so deeply in debt 
that people began to talk of throwing me into 
prison. 

Robert: Did they put you in prison? 

Balboa: No. You see, I heard about a boat that 
was getting ready to set sail. (dramatically) When 
nobody was looking I crept on board and hid in a 
big, empty wine cask. 

Martha: Wasn’t that uncomfortable? 

Balboa: Very uncomfortable. But something 
worse happened. After the ship was far out at sea, 
the top of the cask popped off and my head ap- 
peared in full view! 

Martha: Oh, dear, what happened then? 

Balboa: The captain was furious and he threat- 
ened to put me ashore on a desert island. 

Robert: (eagerly) Did he do that? 

Balboa: No. I got down on my knees and begged 
so hard for my life that he finally took pity on me 
and allowed me to stay on board. 

Martha: Where did you land? 

Balboa: At Darien, a settlement on the Isthmus 
of Panama. (goes to map and pastes a large orange 
star on the Isthmus of Panama.) Later I set out to 
find the great sea that the Indians told me lay over 
the mountains. I finally came to a lofty mountain 
peak. I told my men to wait while I climbed it 
alone. When I came to the top what a sight I be- 
held! As far as I could see lay the blue, sparkling 
Pacific. I was the first white man to see it! I knelt 
down on my knees and thanked God. My compan- 
ions joined me and we built a great pile of stones 
as a monument. Then we walked down the moun- 
tain until we reached the water. I waded out into 
the Pacific, waved my sword and took possession of 
all the lands about it in the name of King Ferdin- 
and of Spain. 

(Steps to map and pastes a piece of orange paper 
along the west coast.) 

Now, let us hear from Hernando Cortez. 

(Cortez steps forward.) 

Cortez: In 1519 I sailed from Cuba to Mexico. As 
soon as we touched land I ordered all of my twelve 
ships sunk so that my men would realize that they 
had to fight. We wore suits of armor and carried 
swords and guns. We also had cannon and horses. 
The Indians we met wore cotton clothes and they 
had gold and silver ornaments in their ears and 
around their necks. They were not at all like the 
savages farther north. 

Robert: Did they try to protect their country? 

Cortez: Indeed they did, but the bows and ar- 
rows of the Aztecs, as they were called, could not 
pierce our armor. We finally reached Mexico City, 
the capital of the country. 

Martha: Was it a beautiful city? 

Cortez: Beyond compare. It was built over a 
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lake and could be reached by three great paved 
roads. In the center of the city was a wonderful 
temple. A staircase of one hundred stone steps lead 
to the top of the temple. From there we could see 
many stone building with beautiful flower gardens 
on their flat roofs. 

Martha: Did you get acquainted with the people? 

Cortez: Montezuma, their ruler, received us 
politely, but we were there for the purpose of con- 
quering the country for the king of Spain and that 
is what we did. 

Robert: How long did it take? 

Cortez: Almost two years, but finally the Indians 
were overcome and Mexico became a Spanish col- 
ony. When I went back to Spain I landed at Palos, 
the same port from which Columbus had sailed. 
Columbus had sought for rich cities. I was the man 
that found them. I sent much treasure home to 
Spain and helped to make it the richest and most 
powerful country of my day. 

(steps to map and pastes Mexico in bright orange 
in place.) 

Now, let us hear from the famous Spanish ex- 
plorer, Francisca de Coronado. 

Coronado: From 1532 to 1536 another country- 
man of mine, Francisca Pizarro found fabulous 
cities of gold and silver in Peru. I set out to the 
northward from Mexico in search of more rich 
cities. I wandered for three years through what is 
now New Mexico and Arizona. I saw the wonderful 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Then I pushed 
farther north into the present states of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Martha: Did you find golden cities there? 

Coronado: No. I saw the great western prairies 
and herds of buffaloes, or “crooked back oxen’’, as 
we called them, but no rich cities. 

Robert: What happened then? 

Coronado: I reported to the King that this region 
was too poor a place for him to plant colonies, I 
didn’t know that Kansas and Nebraska would be 
the future bread basket of the world and that the 
Grand Canyon would be visited by people siden 
everywhere. 

Robert: Did you claim any land for your king? 

Coronado: Yes, all southwestern United States. 
Later many Spanish priests established missions 
there to convert and educate the Indians. 

(steps to map, pastes orange paper over New 
Mexico and Arizona to Kansas and Nebraska) 

And now, I would like for you to hear from the 
great Spanish nobleman, Hernando de Soto. 

(de Soto comes forward.) 

De Soto: I had been with Pizarro in Peru so 
when I announced that I would lead an expedition 
to Florida many brave men were eager to join me. 
I landed in 1539 with a retinue of six hundred 
soldiers, twelve priests, several carpenters and 
smiths, also horses and a herd of swine. I fought 
my way to Apalachee Bay which is off the Gulf of 
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Mexico, then into whai is now the state of Georgia. 
I found steep mountains so I turned southwest to 
the site of the present city of Mobile. 

Robert: What happened there? 

De Soto: The Indians rushed upon us in great 
numbers. We lost a number of men, about a dozen 
horses and all our baggage. 

Martha: What did you do then? 

De Soto: We pushed on to the northwest into 
what is now northern Mississippi. We toiled 
through dense forests until we came to the biggest 
river that we had ever seen. It was the Mississippi, 
more than a mile wide. We made barges and 
crossed to the west bank. We marched as far north 
as Missouri and westward two hundred miles. In 
the spring we came back to the Mississippi River. 

Robert: What part of the country did you claim 
for Spain? 

De Soto: The southeastern part. 

(steps to map and pastes orange paper over 


CHARACTERS: 
Sandy Meg 
Don Frank 
Debbie Joyce 
Bill Tommy 
March Hare 


SCENE: At Sandy’s home. As the scene opens, 
they are dressed for a cold windy March day and 
several of the children have kites. The boys are 
working on the strings, tails etc. 


Sandy: I simply can’t believe the news that’s go- 
ing around town. Are you sure you heard it cor- 
rectly, Don? 

Don: I wish there was some mistake, but I’m 
afraid there isn’t. MARCH WIND HAS LEFT 
TOWN, and that’s it. Everybody is talking about 
it. 

Debbie: But. why? I thought March Wind liked 
us all, especially children. I thought he was one 
friend who would never let us down. 

Bill: Well, the way I heard it, maybe he had a 
good reason for leaving. I expect he was terribly 
hurt. 

Meg: Why, what do you mean, Bill? I didn’t think 
anyone knew why. I understand he just up and left 
in the middle of the night. 

Bill: Well, the way I heard it was like this. North 
Wind told it to East Wind, East Wind passed it on 
to West Wind and West Wind blew the news right 
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March Wind Leaves Town 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Georgia, Mississippi etc. as far west as Coronado’s 
claim.) 

Coronado and I did not find the gold we sought, 
but we did find high mountains and great rivers, 
many bands of Indians and strange plants and ani- 
mals. We made maps of the country and later 
Spain planted colonies throughout this vast region. 

Columbus (coming forward) (to children): And 
now, I want to ask, do you find us dry and unin- 
teresting? Do you think our life and times were 
uneventful? 

Robert: No siree! I never realized what great 
guys you were! 

Martha: You’re just as exciting as the actors in 
any play! 

Columbus: I’m glad you realize that. And, as you 
study farther, you will learn that many nations 
and many people had a hand in making America 
the glorious nation it is today. 

(curtain) 


into the ears of the March Hare who has told the 
whole story. 

Frank: Then let’s get the March Hare in here 
and hear the details. He was burrowed in his hole 
in the big tree right outside the house when I came 
in. (Sandy goes to the door and calls) 

Sandy: Oh dear March Hare, oh dear March 
Hare, 

Are you here or are you there? 
Wherever you are, come in here please. 
We'll give you something for your sneeze. 

Joyce: Oh goody, here he comes. Now we’ll know 
why March Wind has deserted us. 

Tommy (As March Hare enters) : Welcome, Wel- 
come, March Hare. We’ll have some lettuce, car- 
rots, bread and cabbage for you in a few minutes, 
but first we need your help. 

Sandy: We want to know why March Wind has 
left us and everybody in town says you have the 
answer. 

March Hare: I certainly do have the answer and 
if you don’t mind I’ll give it to you in rhyme. 

March Wind has left this town. 

His feelings are hurt and his heart is down. 

It’s all your fault, you children here. 

He’s heard your remarks, I sadly fear. 

Now Sandy lost her hat one day. 

It blew from her head and soared away. 

She said, “Oh Wind, I hate you so, 

I wish I wish you’d never blow,” 

Don: (interrupts March Hare) I can see now 
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what this is all about, so before you go on, please 
get March Wind back here so he can hear all this 
too. Will you do that? 

March Hare: Ill gladly get him, but you stay 
right here for I’ll be back in two shakes of a rab- 
bit’s tail. 

End of Act I. 


ACT II 
CHARACTERS: 

Same as in Act I with the addition of March 
Wind. 

SCENE: Same as in Act I. (As the scene opens, 
March Hare is speaking. ) 

March Hare: We’ve brought you here, March 
Wind, to hear both sides of the story. I am telling 
them that you left town because you were hurt at 
what they were saying. 

March Wind: Oh so that’s the way the wind 
blows is it? Well, continue. 

March Hare: Well, everywhere I went I heard 
children especially, fussing about you. First, I 
heard you were to blame for knocking hats off. 
Then you were supposed to be responsible for 
blowing a school paper out of Don’s hand. But let’s 
hear what the rest of you children have to say for 
yourselves. 

Debbie: I’m sorry, March Wind, but you prob- 
ably heard me sputtering when you blew some dust 
in my eyes. My boy friend was across the street, 
and when I tried to wave to him, I couldn’t see him 
for the dust. I blamed you for it all. 

Bill: And boy, were we all mad with you this 
afternoon because you left us with no wind on duty 
at all! How could we fly our kites on Sunset Hill 
without some kind of a wind? 

Meg: I’m sorry but the other day when it was 
stormy, you blew rain into my face and hair all the 
way to school. My hair looked like string when I 
arrived. Was I mad at you! 

Frank: I was delivering papers on my route the 
other afternoon and you came blustering along, 
grabbed my papers and scattered them to the four 
winds; North, South, East and West. I bet you’d 


be mad if I’d done such a mean thing to you. (He , 
points angrily at March Wind) 

Joyce: My brother and I have a little pool be- 
hind our house and we like to have races with our 
little sail boats there each Spring. This year we had 
some new boats and we were having a fine time. 
You were helping us so nicely when all of a sud- 
den you must have become very angry because you 
dashed those boats on a rock near by and smashed 
them. 

Tommy: I could tell you plenty of things you’ve 
done to me, but there isn’t time. 

Sandy: So could I, but I’d like to say now I don’t 
think you were a very good sport to leave town and 
quit just because we were angry with you. 

Don: There must be some good in you. Why don’t 
you stay around and prove it to us? 

March Wind: Well! well! you children certainly 
have blown off more steam than I could in a year. 
Ho! Ho! So you think I left you because I was 
angry. Ha! Ha! That’s a good one. You haven’t 
even waited to hear my story. You have just taken 
the word of a silly little March Hare who is such a 
scared rabbit he runs if a leaf touches his tail... 
Now let me tell you in a few words in rhyme my 
story. 

I fly to the North, I fly to the West. 

I fly to the South or where’er is best. 

I have a job to do and I do it well, 

And this is what I have to tell. 

I bring good weather and also bad. 

I make men happy and others sad, 

But one thing’s sure I may blow you about, 
But a good March Wind you can’t do without. 
I bring the rain where it’s needed most. 

I could tell you more but I never boast. 

Now get this straight when you think I quit, 
I’m somewhere else just doing my bit, 

So forget your troubles and go on your way. 
March Wind will blow somewhere every day. 

(The children stand up and cheer March Wind 
and then end the play with an appropriate March 
Song) 

The End. 


Naughty March Wind 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Naughty little March wind has many pranks to do, 

I hear him in the tree tops blowing . . . who-0-0-O-o. 
He turns the trash cans over, he breaks a limb or two, 
Naughty little March wind still says . . . who-0-0-0. 

He rattles all our windows, he whistles round my door, 
Listen little March wind, don’t who-o-0-0-0 anymore! 
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Helen Strimple 


“We are going on a picnic,” calls Mother. “Feed your 
bunny first. He is hungry too.” 


“Yes,” answers Mugs. But he is having so much fun 
with his plane that he forgets his pet bunny. 


“This sandwich is good!” says Mugs as he bites into 
a chicken and lettuce sandwich. Then he remembers he 
forgot to feed his bunny. He feels so sorry now. 
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NVA Wy) 

“Come, Speckles and Soot,” calls Mel to his pet 
pigeons. They fly to meet him. He has food for his pets. 
He remembers to feed them every morning and every 
evening. 


Wie 


wee 


Mel goes into the house to eat his breakfast. He likes 
to watch through the window as his pigeons enjoy their 
breakfast of grain. 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 
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WERE LEFTY: 
STANDING ? 


FLOWERS 
BUDS 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


boot \ sheep 
| blue swim 


basket ing 


cake 
blocks 
bird chicks 


table 
three 
tree 

train 


draw 
dish 
duck 


Spoon 
skate 
star 
five squirrel 


fork 
flag 
flower 
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READING AND COLORING SEAT WORK Flora V. Shoemacher 


a green mill a brown mill a gray mill 


a brown basket ayellowbasket a green basket 


a yellow tulip apurpletulip ared tulip 
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FIND THE TWIN KITES 
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stler FIND THE TWIN TEDDY BEARS I Dyer Kuenstler 


s 


THESE SIX TEDDY Bears 


WANT TO TRIM 
THE 


CHRISTMAS 


CAN YOU 


FIND THE TWIN BEARS? 
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Poems and Peas 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


66 
Wet,” said Mrs. Goose, 
coming into Mrs. Sdquirrel’s 
kitchen one day, “I have written 
some wonderful poems, and I 
want you to listen to them.” 

Mrs. Squirrel was shelling 
peas. She stopped, and looked at 
her friend sharply. “You tried 
writing a book once, and it didn’t 
go.” 

“Oh, but this is different! 
These go. They just came to me, 
fast, as I was hanging up the 
clothes. So I stopped and wrote 
them down. Poems about Mr. 


Pig, and some of our other 
friends. They are perfect little 
gems. Shall I read them to you?” 

Now Mrs. Squirrel didn’t in the 
least want to hear them, and she 
was sure they weren’t perfect lit- 
tle gems. But she thought it might 
be a good thing if Mrs. Goose got 
over them as soon as possible. So 
she said, “All right, go ahead. But 
I hope there aren’t very many. I 
am really quite busy—” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t seem to mind 
what she had said, at all. She 
plumped down in a chair, put her 


Illustrated by the Author 


glasses on her goosie nose, and 
said, “Well, here is the first one. 
Do listen; it is so true, so right. 
A very perfect poem.” 

“You certainly like your own 
poems,” thought Mrs. Squirrel. 
“It is going to be hard to get you 
over this.” 

Mrs. Goose took a piece of 
paper from her bag, leaned for- 
ward, and said in a loud, pleased 
voice, as though she was reading 
from a very famous book: 


Mrs. Goose took a piece of paper from her bag and read in a loud voice 
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Then she leaned back and 
asked, “What do you think of 
that?” 

Mrs. Squirrel didn’t think 
much of it, at all. She wanted to 
laugh, that was what. But she 
said, “I don’t think it’s much of a 
poem. It doesn’t say anything 
much.” 

“Certainly it says something,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. “It says the 
truth; and isn’t that something? 
And it rhymes. How fortunate 
that ‘big’ rhymes with ‘pig’, be- 
cause that’s just what Mr. Pig 
is!” 

Mrs. Squirrel shut her mouth 
tight, and popped a peapod. Mrs. 
Goose put the poem away, and 
said, “Well, maybe when I get 
through with the others I’ll read 
it to you again.” 

“Once is enough,” thought Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Once is too much!” 

“But now,” went on Mrs. 
Goose, “listen to this other one. 
You ought to be thrilled with it.” 

She rolled her eyes, and read: 

“Mrs. Sheep 
Likes to sleep.” 

Then she smiled. “Now, doesn’t 
that come out perfectly? SO 
short, and so nice; just like a 
song. Why, you could set it to 
music!” 

Mrs. Squirrel snapped two pea- 
pods, fast and hard. “I don’t 
think it would be worth setting 
to music. It’s only five words 
long. And you can’t make a whole 
song, out of just five words. And 
since you’re going in for the 
truth, it isn’t the truth. Mrs. 
Sheep doesn’t like to sleep. She’s 
the very first one up every morn- 
ing, in Animaltown. She loves to 
get up early.” 

Mrs. Goose opened her eyes 
wide. “But I’m sure she likes to 
sleep when she is asleep. You 
can’t deny that.” 

“When she’s. sleeping she 
doesn’t even know she’s asleep,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “So how could 
she like it?” 

Mrs. Goose sighed and took out 
another poem. “Well, perhaps I’ll 
read that one over to you again, 
too, when I finish with the rest. 
Maybe by that time you’ll know 
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They came to me as I was hanging up 
clothes 

what a perfect poem it really is. 

Now listen to this. Get ready for 

a fine one!” 

She opened her bill wide, 
looked over the top of her glasses, 
and read: 

“Three-Ducks 
Have good luck” 

“But that isn’t a_ perfect 
poem!” cried Mrs. Squirrel in 
a loud voice. “ ‘Duck’ and ‘luck’ 
don’t match. One has an ‘s’ on it. 
So, there’s a mistake.” 

Mrs. Goose glared at her. “Oh, 
you don’t appreciate poetry at 
all,” she said. “‘Why fuss over a 
little thing like an ‘s’, when the 


rest of the poem is se perfect?” 

“Let’s skip that one,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, tossing peas around in 
her pan. “I’m not sure Three- 
Ducks have good luck, anyway. 
Their umbrella blew away, and 
their roof got a leak in it. They 
have bad luck, sometimes, just 
like all the rest of us.” 

Mrs. Goose shook her head 
sadly, and said, ‘““Now listen care- 
fully to the next one, and try to 
appreciate it. Are you ready?” 

“I’m just the way I was be- 
fore,” muttered Mrs. Squirrel. 
Mrs. Goose took up a piece of 


‘ paper, and read: 


“The rabbits 
Have habits.” 

“But of course they have 
habits!” burst out Mrs. Squirrel. 
“We all have habits. So, natural- 
ly, they do.” 

“And that’s just what I said,” 
cried Mrs. Goose. 

“But that’s not enough to make 
a poem about! It’s scarcely worth 
mentioning.” 

“Well, I shall mention it, be- 
cause those words are wonderful. 
Just listen how they rhyme; ‘rab- 
bits’ and ‘habits’. They belong 
together.” 

Mrs. Squirrel was thinking 
that she and Mrs. Goose didn’t 
belong together. She was getting 
so annoyed at her feather friend 
that she wanted to take up the 
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pan of peas and throw it. She 
thought how Mrs. Goose would 
look — and how surprised she 
would be — with peas and pods 
_ showering all over her. But she 
just shut her teeth, and went on 
popping peapods, harder and 
harder. 

“Now,” announced Mrs. Goose, 
“I want to read you a really won- 
derful poem. If there was a prize, 
this would take it. It’s about you.” 

“What’s coming now?” thought 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Well, it can’t be 
any worse than the others.” 

Mrs. Goose stretched her long 
neck up. She said, very, very 
loud: 

“Mrs. Squirrel 
Doesn’t quarrel.” 

Then Mrs. Squirrel just about 
exploded. She really had Mrs. 
Goose, this time! “That”, she said, 
“isn’t a poem at all. You said 
yourself poems had to rhyme. 
Well, ‘squirrel’ doesn’t rhyme 
with ‘quarrel’. They don’t match! 
You can see that.” 

Mrs. Goose began to laugh. 


“Oh, I do beg your pardon. I read 
it wrong! I really meant to say, 
‘Mrs. Squarrel — doesn’t quar- 
rel’.” 

Mrs. Squirrel stood up and 
banged the pan down on the table 
hard. Peas flew up in the air. “But 
I am not ‘Mrs. Squarrel’,” she 
said. “I am no more ‘Mrs. Squar- 
rel’ then you are ‘Mrs. Gowse.’ 
You say your poems have truth 
in them; well, that isn’t the 
truth.” 

By that time she was almost 
shouting, and Mrs. Goose was 
beginning to shout at her, too. 
“Well, listen to the next one, then, 
you silly squirrel or squarrel or 
whatever you are!” Then there 
was a tap at the door. 

There stood Old Lady Owl. 
“What’s going on here? Can I 
help?” 

“There is no help,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Mrs. Goose thinks she 
is a poet. She’s been reading me a 
lot of poems about some of us — 
and they don’t even rhyme. And 
she makes such a lot of fuss about 


Dumbunny 


JANIE 


Jackie Rabbit could not 


count his mother’s children. There 
were too many of them. He could 
only count this year’s children. 
These were twenty-four. Jackie 
was the youngest of these and Big 
Brother Bob was the oldest. 

One bright spring morning 
Great-grandmother Mollie Rab- 
bit called all of her children and 
grandchildren and great-grand- 
children to a meeting in a cave. 
No other place was big enough 
to hold them all. Even in a cave 
some tiny new bunnies spilled 
over outside. 

“Quiet! Be quiet, all of you, 
said Great-grandmother. “Big 
and little rabbits, hear what I 
have to say, for I am old and very 
wise. I’m six years old today.” 

Then she told them, “If you 
would keep The Man and Dog 
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from ever catching you, just 
watch your Mama Rabbit; she’ll 
show you what to do.” 

“Me, too? Must I watch, too?” 
asked Jackie. 

“Of course, dumbunny! Don’t 
interrupt!” Great-grandmother 
Mollie scolded. “When you go out 
with Mama Rabbit to eat or to 
play, keep an eye on Mama Rab- 
bit. When she gives the danger 
signal scoot to your burrow, 
like this!” And Great-grandmoth- 
er jumped and ran to her burrow 
so fast Jackie’s eyes could not 
keep up with her. 

“Brother Bob, what is the dan- 
ger signal? What sign will Ma- 
ma give?” Jackie asked. 

“Dumbunny!” snapped Bob. 
“Every rabbit knows that signal 
without being told.” 

“Does Mama flick her beautiful 


the truth, too. Listen to the one 
she just read me; tell her, Mrs. 
Goose—” 
So Mrs. Goose read: 
“Mrs. Squarrel 
Doesn’t quarrel.” 

“Now, is that a poem? She 
hasn’t even got my name right!” 

“No,” agreed Old Lady Owl, 
shaking her head wisely. “And it 
isn’t the truth, either. Why, you 
were quarreling — when I came 
in.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked ashamed. 
“And Mrs. Goose,” said Old Lady 
Owl kindly, “I wouldn’t read my 
poems to anyone, till I had made 
them as good as I could, myself. 
That’s the way real writers do.” 

Mrs. Goose liked that idea. It 
made her feel like a real poet. 
She rushed out the door saying, 
“Then I’ll come and read them to 
you! You are wise; you'll ap- 
preciate them!” 

Mrs. Squirrel began to snap 
peapods again. Hard. 

Old Lady Owl chuckled. She 
chuckled all the way home. 


long ears for a sign or does she 
wave her bob-tail? What does she 
do?” 

“You’re such a dumbunny!” 
cried Bob, and ran away. 

Jackie was so angry he jumped 
high in the air and gave the 
ground three hard thumps with 
his hind feet. 

Then he saw that Mama and 
the other twenty-three children 
were far down the road ahead. 
He was all out of breath when he 
had caught up with them. 

Mama was taking her bunnies 
to the meadow to find dandelions 
for lunch. But Jackie kept so 
close to her, watching for a dan- 
ger signal, she could hardly move. 
Jackie got under her feet and 
crowded against her side. 

All twenty-three brothers and 
sisters went home hungry and 
they were very cross at Jackie. 

But next morning before the 
sun was up, Mama Rabbit had 
them all out following her. This 
time she led the way to The 
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Man’s carrot patch. They did not 
have to search for food here. It 
was all about them. 

Soon twenty-three little rabbits 
had scattered between carrot 
rows and were happy crunching 


tender carrots. But Jackie could - 


hardly eat for watching Mama. 
He gobbled his carrot so fast he 
got a terrible stomach ache. If 
only Brother Bob had told him 
what sign Mama would give! He 
jumped to the highest furrow 
where he could see Mama Rab- 
bit every second. 

He saw her twitch her whisk- 
ers a tiny bit and thought, “So 
that’s the signal! That wiggle- 
twitch is it!” 

He jumped high in the air, gave 
the ground three hard thumps 
with his hind feet; then darted 
like lightning into the nearest 
burrow. 

Here it was warm and dark 
and safe and soft. Soft with fur 
from Great-grandmother Mollie’s 
shaggy coat. 

But two, great, angry eyes 
glowed at Jackie. Great-grand- 
mother’s eyes! She cried: 

“Get out, you poor dumbunny, 
you; no danger is about. You’re 
just a scary sissie! Get out, go 
home, get out!” 

She gave him a shove and he 
scurried home in shame. 

In the middle of that night 
when moonlight found its way 
deep into Mama Rabbit’s burrow, 
she waked all twenty-four bun- 
nies. She called: 

“Come, children, we’ll go danc- 
ing, on the lawn, close by the 
gate. Your Daddy-Jack has just 
got home; so we must celebrate!” 

Little Jackie had been having 
a happy dream. He woke up 
laughing. He followed Mama and 
the others. They stopped by 
Great-grandmother Mollie’s: and 
she joined them to dance on The 
Man’s lawn. 

They all had great fun. They 
danced in the moonlight and ate 


pansy stems until all The Man’s - 


pansies were gone. They played 
a game.. 

“Ring around the rosie, drop a 
little posie.” Big Daddy-Jack 
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dropped a posie of dandelions be- 
hind Brother Bob while they were 
all skipping around in a circle. 
Then Brother Bob snatched up 
the little bouquet and darted 
across the lawn and caught Dad- 
dy-Jack. Then Bob ran and 
dropped it behind Jackie. Jackie 
darted after him out into the 
middle of the lawn. 

Jackie did not look toward The 
Man’s house. He did not see The 
Man raise the window ever so 
quietly and stand there with a 
gun. 

But Jackie did see Mama Rab- 
bit, far away down by the gate. 
He saw Mama jump, land on her 


Ostrich, Ostrich 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Two bare legs, 
Turned up tail, 
Feathered wings on which to 
sail — 
Ostrich, Ostrich, 
Black and white, 
You’re a most peculiar sight: 
I have noticed 
You don’t chew; 
What’s the matter, Sir, with 
you? 


hind ‘legs and thump the ground 
hard three times. 

“The danger signal!” Jackie 
cried, no knowing how he knew. 
“She gave a jump, a thump, 
thump, thump; as all smart rab- 
bits do when they are scared or 
angry. Why, I have done it too!” 

All this time he was running 
fast. He scooted into Mama’s bur- 
row just ahead of Great-grand- 
mother Mollie. When Mama and 
her children were safe inside, she 
began counting: 

“Let’s see if everybody’s here. 
One, two, three four and five—” 

Then Jackie cried, “Where’s 
Brother Bob? Not here!’ 

He made a dive outside. 

And there was Bob, still danc- 
ing, in the moonlight on the lawn. 
He had not seen the signal, nor 
seen when they’d all gone. 

So Jackie gave the sign, a 
jump, a thump, thump, thump. 

Then both dashed home and 
rolled inside in one small furry 
lump. 

Bob got his 
laughed aloud: 

“Grandmother, this is funny! 
The smartest rabbit of us all is 
the one I called, ‘Dumbunny"’ ” 
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Many miles south and east 
of Florida, deep in the Sargasso 
Sea, the baby eel had hatched. 
She started life here in the At- 
lantic, 1,000 feet down, on the 
stem of a Sargasso weed. And at 
first she was so tiny, not even 
the baby shrimp and crabs could 
see her. Even when she had 
grown to the length of a boy’s 
finger she was nearly invisible. 
That was because she was trans- 
parent. The men of science could 
have seen her tiny backbone right 
through her slim body. She might 
have been a bit of glass the shape 
of a ribbon. 

With her were the millions of 
other baby eels that had hatched 
among the stems and leaves of 
the Sargasso weed. It was here, 
in the great field of seaweed that 
revolved ever so slowly in the 
warm waters of the south At- 
lantic, that Columbus had seen a 
little crab and thought he had 
reached the mainland. This weed 
covers an area perhaps two thirds 
the size of the United States, 
without Alaska. And amid the 
tiny sea plants a great many 
kinds of sea creatures lay their 
eggs, that their young may have 
shelter. 

Living neighbor to the babies 
of the American eels, the babies 
of the European eels had also 
hatched, and only the men of 
science knew the difference be- 
tween them. It seems the Euro- 
pean kind had a few more verte- 
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Anguilla The Eel 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 
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TOP — Anguilla swims by wriggling along in a series of waves. 


MIDDLE — The Lamprey is a parasite. It attaches itself by its suc- 
tion-cup mouth to lake trout, and other fish, and does 


much harm. 


BOTTOM — The Moray is another fish that looks like an eel. It hides 
among coral and springs out to sieze its prey. It’s bite is 


dangerous to man. 
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brae in their backbores, that was 
all. 

In time, Anguilla and her 
brothers and sisters began to feel 
an urge to go exploring. Perhaps 
her great-, great-, ever-so-great 
grandmother had known the rea- 
son why, for there was a reason. 
With Anguilla it was a sort of 
racial memory that had come 
down to her. Call it instinct. She 
only knew that she must start 
swimming, always in the same 
direction, as one of the ocean 
currents carried her. And she 
swam, and she swam till she had 
been swimming for about a year. 
Then at last she — and millions 
of her brothers and sisters — 
came to a great river mouth. 
Some of them had swum as far 
as the Hudson, and some had voy- 
aged through the Gulf to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Anguil- 
la herself had headed for the 
Potomac where, had she but 
known it, her mother had spent 
her growing-up years. Or so it is 
thought. (Not too much is known 


NEAT — CONVENIENT 
easy to use 
and MOST ECONOMICAL! 


k-tack 


for certain, even now). The broth- 
er eels stayed around the harbor. 
But the sister eels swam on and 
on up the river, and into one or 
another of the smaller streams 
it led into, until at last they were 
safe in a little pond. That is, 
those that had escaped being eat- 
en by other fishes. Only a few had 
escaped, though. And perhaps it 
was just as well. For if all the 
eels that had hatched had lived, 
the sea would have been so full 
of them that they would have 
eaten all the sea food, and then 
starved. Perhaps Nature knows 
best about those things. 

In time Anguilla was as long 
as a silver knife blade, and as 
thin. The boy fishing on the bank 
of the pond didn’t even see her 
as she slid through the water at 
his feet. He little dreamed that 
the brook was the home of an 
elver, a young eel. 

At first she ate the tiny bits 
of seaweed and the eggs of other 
fish, if she could find them. Then 
she lunched on the water beetles, 


miracle dises 


ard when she had grown larger 
still, she caught frogs. But it was 
ten years before she had her 
growth. 

Again she felt that urge to go 
on a great voyage. The eel mi- 
grates but twice in a lifetime. 
And again she may not have 
known why she must go. Follow- 
ing the brook till she came again 
to the river, she swam down 
stream till she came to the har- 
bor where the brother eels waited. 
And there they all formed ore 
long procession and headed back 
to the Sargasso Sea where they 
had been born. Sleek now and so 
brown that they could hardly be 
seen in the water, they swam 
differently from most fishes. An- 
guilla and the others swam by 
wriggling along in a series of 
waves. Her snaky body wriggled 
first this way, then that, almost 
like a letter S that lay on the 
water, repeating itself over and 
over. First she would wriggle her 
head end, then her middle, then 
she would wriggle her tail end. 
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It was as if the water shoved her 
along, first on one side, then the 
other. She hardly needed her tiny 
fins to keep her on her course. 

The reason her slim body didn’t 
sink was largely because of her 
swim bladder. Not all fishes have 
such a built-in life buoy. (Sharks 
don’t). This swim bladder was 
filled with a gas that was lighter 
than water, so Anguilla couldn’t 
sink unless she wanted to. She 
could, though, rise or submerge 
by controlling this swim bladder. 

She may have been able to 
smell the food that swam her way. 
Certain it is that she was very 
near sighted, for her bulging eyes 
that could see under water 
couldn’t see very far. Nor did she 
have ears to hear with, though the 
ear bones inside her head helped 
her to keep her balance, and she 
must have felt the vibrations if 
a larger fish came her way. Her 
skin was slippery and the salt 
water could not soak into her. In 
fact, she was built just right for 
the life she had to live. 

They had left the harbor in the 
autumn, in the dark of the moon, 
so that they were even harder to 
see than if it had been light. That 
way, they had more of a chance 
of escaping the larger fish that 
would have eaten them. In time 
they came to the Sargassum 


weed, and there they mated and 
Anguilla laid her eggs. Her work 
was done. She had completed her 
life span. 

The European eel, which had 
needed not one year, but three, 
to reach the land from which their 
parents had come, were back, too 
— or eels just like them, to lay 
their eggs. And in time these eggs 
would hatch in the shelter of the 
Sargasso Sea and millions more 
of the tiny eels would begin their 
life. 

Eels are good food fishes. But 
there are several other creatures 
wrongly called eels. One is the 
lamprey, a creature that looks 
like an eel, though it is not a true 
eel. And it is so destructive of 
food fish that the men of science 
say the true eels do a lot of good 


because they eat the larvae of the 


lamprey. 

Then in the coral reefs off 
Hawaii, and in other tropic seas 
like those off Africa and South 
America, there is a dreadful crea- 
ture, a moray, that looks like an 
eel, and is sometimes called an eel, 
though it is not really one. A 
brownish little monster anywhere 
from two feet to six feet long, it 
hides under the coral, then seizes 
its prey. It will even bite a man 
in a diving suit if he comes too 
near. 


Song For March 


WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


“It’s March!” a little sparrow sang, 
Fluffing its feathers on the hill. 


“‘Wake up, wake up, you sleepy head!” 
It urged the brook that slumbered still. 


The drowsy brook awoke and joined 
The chorus as it flowed along: 

“The snow has melted, winter’s gone — 
And now March sings her gusty song!” 


The maple by the river’s brim, 

Long shivering in the winter’s cold, 
Unfolded tiny crimson buds, 

And alders showed earrings of gold. 


Beside the road the daffodils 

Peeped from the greening grass. “We bring,” 
They cried, “Our little candles too, 

To help light up the path for spring!” 
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Clearing Ground 
(from Page 1) 
QUESTION: Could you please 
suggest a few simple spelling 
games suitable for Grade 4? 

Answer: 

Game 1. Have the children 
choose a name made up of several 
letters—it might be George Wash- 
ington. From this name—or sim- 
ilar ones, they spell all the small 
words they can think of. (ton, 
not, sing, etc.) 

Game 2. A child spells a word 
like cat. The next child must spell 
a word beginning with the last 
letter in cat (t)-the. The next 
child spells a word beginning 
with “E”—etc. This continues un- 
til all the children have dropped 
out of the game. The child who 
stays in game longest, is winner. 

Game 3. The first child (or sev- 
eral children, if group is large) 
spells a one letter word like J. O. 
The next child (or group of chil- 
dren) must spell a Two-letter 
word—it, is, in. This continues, 
through three, four, five, six, sev- 
en, eight, nine, ten, etc. letter 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


words until all children have 
dropped out. The last child, of 
course, is winner. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest a 
few choice poems (with sources) 
that I could use with my primary 
children? 


Answer: Easter, Joyce Kilmer, 
Poems, Essays, and Letters, 
Doubleday. Easter Eggs, Un- 
known, Golden Flute, John Day. 
An Easter Carol, Christina 
Georgina Rossetti, Macmillan. 
An Easter Rabbit, Aldis, Here, 
There and Everywhere, Minton 
Balch. At Easter Time, Laura 
Richards, My Poetry Book, Win- 
ston. The Secret, Le Cron, Poems 
for the Very Young Child, Whet- 
more. Meeting the Easter Bunny, 
Bennett, Golden Flute, John Day. 
An Easter Surprise, Corey, Gol- 
den Flute, John Day. 


QUESTION: Our school is ex- 
pected to give a big Christmas 
program each year, including 
some 150 children from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grades. 
We have a large enough stage and 
generally give operettas. Could 
you please send us a list of pub- 
lishers who might help us with 
this problem? 

Answer: We would suggest the 
Walter Baker Co., Boston, Mass. 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, and F. A. Owen Piib. Co. * 
Dansville, N. Y. 


QUESTION: Do you know of any 
plays about George Washington 
for our upper grade children? 


Answer: There are 3 excellent 
plays (if they are still in print) 
on the story of Washington. These 
are published by Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York City. They are — 


Washington Crossing the Del- 
ware, a play by Carlton. 35¢ 

Washington, the Man Who 
Would Not Be King, a play. 35¢ 


A Spy for General Washington, 
a play. 35¢ 


QUESTION: Could you please 
suggest a list of Stories and 
Poems for Saint Valentine’s Day? 
Answer: 
Stories 

Elaine’s Valentine Tell It Again 
Stories, Dillingham, Ginn. 

A Girl’s' Valentine, Olcott. 
Good Stories for Great Holidays 
Houghton. 

Cupid and Psyche, Peabody, 
Good Stories for Great Holidays, 
Houghton. 

Stuart’s Valentine, Bailey, For 
Children’s Hour, Platt & Munk 


Big Brother Valentine, Bailey, 
For Children’s Hour, Platt & 
Munk. 


St. Valentine and the Dove, 
THE FINEST PIGEON, Rilla 
Engle. Study Reader 4, Chas. E. 
Merrill Co. 


Poems 

The Valentine, Brown, Fresh 
Posies. Houghton Valentine for 
My Mother See, My Poetry Book, 
Winston when. You Send a Val- 
entine, Hill, Golden Flute, John 
Day. The Valentine’s Message, 
Hill, Golden Flute, John Day A 
Valentine, Tirra Sirra, Richards, 
Whitman Little Brown. My Val- 
entine, Child’s Garden of Verse, 
Stevenson, Scribners. 


QUESTION: I have a child in my 
room who seems to be envious or 
jealous of his classmates and their 
achievements. Do you know of 
any book written on the subject, 
that might offer me help? 


Answer: 

I have found the following re- 
cent book very good on the sub- 
ject— 

The Jealous Child, by Edward 
Podolsky, M. D. Department of 
Psychiatry, Kings County Hospi- 
tal, Brooklyn, N. Y., Published by 
Philosophical Library, New York. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. 


I enclose 25¢ for sample folder containing 82 of the new Stik-tack 
Miracle Discs. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 
Please send me your 32-page booklet, Artcraft Brushes. 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with Counting 
Frame,” by Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your 
visual teaching aid toys and equipment. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled. 


“Modeling with Clay.” 
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GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


End grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice ... intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 


wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


~ 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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Teachers: College, Secondary, Elemen- 
tary, near degree acceptable in Elem. 
Many vacancies, excellent salaries. Send 
qualifications to Cline Teachers Agency, 
Box 607, East Lansing, Mich. 
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all details today! 

ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 26-A 
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Grade | to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to risualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 


* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 
* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 
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* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 
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Spring Is 
Just Ahead 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


Put away your skates, 

Put away your sled, 

And other winter trappings, 
Spring is just ahead. 


Time to think of baseball, 
Making up teams, 

Time to think of fishing 
In nearby streams. 


We have fun in winter, 

But something must be said 
Of the joys awaiting us 
When spring is just ahead. 


Marmalade and Pinafore 
(From Page 31) 


But — suddenly I realized he 
had a tremendous stimulant for 
illustration. I latched on to it — 
turned the class into professional 
illustrators for this very profes- 
sional story-teller and we pro- 
ceeded to draw scenes depicting 
the life and experiences of 

Marmalade and Pinafore 

Being what I believe is the duty 
of a wise teacher, I faded out of 
the picture. The impetus had been 
given, the shot in the arm had 


Note the importance of the fingers — 
to raise and lower the basket elevator 


been administered. Materials and 


' tools were at hand. The children 


went vigorously to work. And, in 
their own inimitable fashions 
(each visualizing something a lit- 
tle different), they went to work 
illustrating. Their visions were 
their own — their interpretations 
sacred unto themselves. I did not 
interfere or impose my adult con- 
ceptions in any manner! 

I am also anxious at this point 
that children do not interfere with 
each other either — to influence 
or disturb. This inspiration of the 
moment must be retained long 
enough to be visually expressed. 

The results were diverse, stim- 
ulating and gratifying. They were 
individual in style and interpre- 
tation and greatly varied in con- 
ception. The lesson was fun. We 
looked at each other’s work at 
the end of the drawing time and 
had another type of experience 
through the appreciation of oth- 
er’s efforts and expressions. 

This lesson was fun to me. So, 
when another grade came along, 
I attempted (by stirring up all 
my dramatic ability) to tell this 
story as the little boy had done 
and give another group of chil- 
dren the opportunity to be illus- 
trators of 


“Marmalade and Pinafore”! 


Some Great Heroes 
(From Page 35) 


then repeated these units by trac- 
ing them on a twelve by twelve 
paper. 

There are many ways of ‘in- 
tegrating the social studies with 
art and writing but it is not mere- 
ly using historical facts as incen- 
tives for practice in writing and 
other self-expression such as 
speaking and dramatizing. The 
children are developing skills 
through practice (or through 
drill if you like) but at the same 
time they are gaining in patriot- 
ism, in appreciation of literature, 
in confidence in their own ideas, 
and in harmonious interchange of 
ideas. 
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All-Over Designing 
(From Page 25) 
he discovered that he had held 
his pattern upside down for the 
second row. With tears, he cried 
that he had “ruined it!” When 
he was assured that it might 
make his all-over even more in- 
teresting, if he would remember 
to make every other row upside 
down, he was consoled. Later, 
others, liking the effect, did the 
same thing. That led them into 
creating arrangements for them- 

selves. 

When a pattern is very deli- 
cate, such as dainty little girls 
like to make, sometimes, wax 
crayons may be used to outline 
the units. Color may then be add- 
ed, if desired, without danger of 
over stepping the outlines. This 
can also happen — the all-over 
may be laid on a similar paper, 
and pressed with a hot iron. Thus 
two similar papers are ready for 
construction work. 

Pretty book covers may be 
made from them, wall memos, 
etc. One group papered the walls 
of rooms which they were mak- 
ing from shoe boxes. Another 
group made very attractive wall 
hangings by using papers about 
fifteen by thirty inches long. A 
fairly large motif was placed on 
the center line, and a repeat on 
either side extending a little over 
half way down finished the deco- 
ration. The whole thing was 
mounted on a colored paper, one 
fourth inch larger than the orig- 
inal. This made for a more sub- 
stantial foundation. This paper 
was painted on the edges by the 
maker — to emphasize one of 
the colors in the design. 

“‘All-overs” can be most worth- 
while! 


Physically handicapped 
(From Page 7) 
through her superintendent or 
special education supervisor, who 
will contact the local telephone 
company. One youngster who was 
homebound for many years, grad- 
uated as an honor student from 
high school, having completed 
high school via the school-to- 
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home telephone system. 

The understanding classroom 
teacher will be aware that physi- 
cal handicaps may well result in 
some type of emotional maladjust- 
ment in children. The child with a 
visual, speech, or hearing prob- 
lem may be conscious and em- 
barrassed by his handicap. He 
may try to cover up his deficiency 
by being over-aggressive, or pos- 
sibly by complete withdrawal. 
The wise teacher will counsel 
with the handicapped child. Some- 
times it is well to discuss the situ- 
ation with the rest of the class. 
The child who uses a table model 
hearing aid, for example, need 
not be ashamed of it. The class 
should be shown how it works, 
and why it is needed. It should 
be explained that many children 
wear glasses because of the ne- 
cessity for visual help. By the 
same token the table model hear- 
ing aid helps the youngster who 
needs help with his hearing. 
When they understand the need 
for such a help the class becomes 
interested and proud that their 
classmate is getting such help. In 
the same way they will become 
proud and share in little Johnny’s 
success when his speech im- 
proves. A spirit of comradeship 
and helpfulness can do wonders 
in helping the handicapped child 
in the classroom. 

In summary, the classroom 
teacher has an obligation to 
watch for signs of a handicapping 
condition. When it is known a 
child has a physical handicap the 
teacher should do all in her power 
to make the classroom situation 
easier and pleasant for the handi- 
capped child. She should not for- 
get that the physical handicap 
may imperil the emotional well- 
being of the child. With under- 
standing and kindness it will be 
the teacher’s privilege to help the 
handicapped child to a happier 
and more fruitful life. 


The World’s Rarest 
(From Page 27) 
buyer—and he paid $750. His 
vast collection of stamps was dis- 
posed of in a series of auctions 


between 1921 and 1925. At one of 
these, the American collector, Ar- 
thur Hind, acquired the British 
Guiana rarity for $32,500, plus a 
17144% government tax—a total 
of $38,000. How our little one-cent 
stamp has increased in value! 

In 1940 the last known sale of 
this stamp took place. Its buyer 
was anonymous—but he paid “in 
excess of $40,000”—the highest 
price ever paid for a single post- 
age stamp. 

If it were to be re-sold, it now 
carries a catalog value of $50,- 
000! It is the most valuable piece 
of paper in the world—that is, in 
terms of money. 

Where is it now? Hidden be- 
tween the pages of some wealthy 
stamp collector’s album? Stored 
away in some safe place? Will an- 
other young boy some day, going 
through a relative’s old posses- 
sions have the thrill of finding it? 
Or has it become so valuable now 
that never again will it be able 
to emerge without a bodyguard 
in the glare of publicity? 


Making Friends 
(From Page 6) 
plan. Janice is friendly and out- 
going. She has had numerous op- 
erations for a cleft palate condi- 
tion. She has speech therapy to 
help correct the fuzzy nasal tones. 
Make Friends at Play, Mickey 
We make friends when we play. 
The boys in the house are play- 
ing. They didn’t want to play 
with Tom. He went out of doors 
to play alone. He felt sad. A boy 
came along and gave him a basket 
ball to play with. Tom threw the 
ball through the basket. The boy 
called the other boys to come and 
see Tom throw goals. They looked 
out of the windows. They clapped 
their hands when Tom threw the 
ball through the basket. They all 
wanted Tom to play with them 
after that. 

Mickey lives in a boys’ home. 
His mother is dead and he is fear- 
ful of being sent to a state institu- . 
tion. The story and picture reflect 
his fervent wish that he could do 
something that would make some 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Making Friends 
(From Page 63) 
one want to adopt him. Note his 
own name on the coal chute door. 
How to Make Friends, Wayne 
We make friends by being kind 
and helpful to others. We make 
friends with others as we play 
baseball, go swimming or fishing 
together. 

Making Friends with Animals, 

Karl 

I am kind to animals. I have a 
pony. I take care of my pony. 
My pony lets me ride him. My 
pony is my friend because I am 
kind to him. 

Our Feeding Station, Larry 
My father and I made a feeding 
station for birds and squirrels. 
We nailed it to the tree in front of 
the house. We put out nuts, corn, 
lettuce and apples for the birds 
and squirrels. The squirrels were 
tame. They would eat from our 
hands. We had made friends with 
them. 

My Pets are Friends, Robert 
My cat and dog are good friends. 
They play together and they eat 
together. If another dog comes up 
my cat scratches him. I feed the 
dog bones and table scraps and 
dog-food. I feed the cat milk and 
dog-food. They like me and are my 
friends. 

My Goats are My Friends, Gerald 
I lead my goats out to the pasture. 
I give the goats water to drink. 
In the evening I bring the goats 
into the barn and feed them corn, 
oats and hay. Sometimes they 
come up to me and nibble at me. 
I give them salt to lick. Their 
names are Penny and Jenny. Pen- 
ny is brown and white. Jenny is 
black and white. I like goat’s milk. 
The goats are my friends. 
OUTCOMES 

The children all became more 
friendly after hearing each oth- 
er’s experiences. The new pupils 
were accepted into the group. 
They were selected as partners in 
quiet games such as checkers, as 
a.helper for room duties, and 
were included in active games on 
the playground. 

The children gained in ability 
to express themselves in discus- 
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sion and in written language. 
They also were more careful with 
letter formation and _ spacing 
words. They learned how to use 
and to spell some useful words. 
Expressing their feelings in 
drawings helped relieve tension 
and to fix the idea of being friend- 
ly in many situations. 


Wire, Reed, String 
(From Page 16) 
this. One thickness of construc- 
tion paper made the paper curl 
up. The result was not satisfac- 
tory unless the paper kept flat. 

It cost no more (when the 
school year budget was looked at 
as a whole) to have string of 
many colors. The work was more 
educational when children could 
choose many colors and arrange 
them as they wished. 

This word of explanation may 
be necessary, for thousands of 
paper fasteners are expensive. 
Some children put little thought 
on the design but enjoyed manip- 
ulating the string and fasteners. 
Children who work in this way 
with materials seldom take home 
the finished product. These paper 
fasteners can be removed and 
used in the classes that follow. 

If the result looks crude to the 
teacher and the child wants to 
take it home he should be allowed 
to do so. It may be his best work. 

The children found that they 
could bring accent into the de- 
signs by winding the string 
double in some places in the de- 
sign. 

The teacher bought black warp 
and also some gold thread (the 
kind usually used for weaving 
textiles). The black gave accents 
and the gold thrilled the children 
it was so exotic. 

Illustration 7. — Now we see 
Bill using paper fasteners and 
string to make a spider web. He 
painted the spider first. When the 
art class gives children the op- 
portunity to use many materials 
it fills a need which no other 
school subject can offer. 

When it gives children the op- 
portunity to be inventive the art 
class leads as one of the most im- 


portant subjects in the school. It 
fills an even bigger need in 1955 
than it did in 1945. Television is 
influencing many children and 
adults to make less effort them- 
selves. It is easy to sit and look 
at others do things. 

A man visited my art class yes- 
terday. He introduced himself. 
His second sentence was this: 
“How many paint bottles you 
have and reed and wire, etc. The 
trouble is nowadays that teachers 
won’t put up with the necessary 
housekeeping so they won’t have 
the paints and all the other 
things.” 

My answer was: “You are wiser 
than many people. You are very 
right.” Using materials means 
hours of extra cleaning and han- 
dling of things but it is worth 
those hours and more if you area 
creative teacher. Even the crea- 
tive teacher needs to be practical. 
Reed, wire, paint, clay, paste, 
finger paint, ribbons, pieces of 
cloth and other such pliable ma- 
terials are childlike. Everything 
can be washed. 

Oil paint is not a material for 
wide use in Elementary classes. 
Occasionally children paint tables 
and chairs under very close su- 
pervision. 

The material which requires 
too much close supervision is not 
practical for daily use. Children 
do better when they can be more 
independent and not afraid to 
spill. 

Plaster is another medium 
which is not good for Elementary 
children. The sink can be stuck 
up in half an hour, unless some 
adult stands beside it to guard it. 
And how few schoolrooms can 
furnish such a guard. 

Too often teachers trained in 
art try to use adult materials in 
children’s classes. We must al- 
ways remember, ‘Give children 
supplies suitable to children. Let 
the others wait for Junior and 
Senior High School.” The teachers 
of these upper levels appreciate 
this too. Then the interest isn’t 
taken away from the materials. 
They are new to the children in 
Junior and Senior High. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
Poster Colors 


Zuality You 
for thee Resdlis You Seek! 


Mr. Milton Bradley contributed greatly to raising the stature 
with leading educators. 


in 1885 he made his first contrik 


UQUID POSTER COLORS in economical 
school sizes—2 ounce, 2 pint, pint, quart 
and gallon jars—in 24 colors. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE FOR OUR POSTER COLOR 
gowne’ see CIRCULAR AND OUR BROCHURE ON SCHOOL ART FURNITURE 


VIVITONE POWDER COLORS—The very 


quality and economy—in 12 colors. 74 PARK STREET SPRINGFIELE 
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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. in 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among c 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. roll 
to a box, ready for instant use 


@ Economical—Retains plastici 
—stays fresh and usable 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipula 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds 
'75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to immortality. The Revolution 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


pert of the ert, shaping Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself-in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY CO 


Dept. AC-90 
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